“ew Serial Starts. 
- THE MYSTERY AT - 
WESTLEY MANSIONS 

New Series Starts. 


SEEDS FROM A GAOL- 
- --BIRD’S CAGE - - 


(See inside.) 
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CONDITIONS. 
- bre attempt sent in will be carefully examined before awards are made. In the event 
“: Wes prizes will be divided. 

en nn eatiOn can be entertained. ‘The decision of the Advertising Manager 
Last day for receiving replies March 31st. 
te, Resulta will be advertised in the Daily Mail on April 30th, when the complete 
~cy to all the positions will be published. 

' Additions copies of this advertisement can be obtained from “ Com tition,” Wright's 

1 Tar Soap, 48 Southwark Street, S.E, on raceipt of a stmped directed envelope. 
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F DO THIS NOW! CLOSING DATE MARCH 31. 


‘WHAT ARE THEY DOING ? 


S150 


in Prizes offered by the Proprietors of 


WRIGHT’S 
COAL TAR SOAP 


_for the Soluti:n of this novel com-etition. 


Apart from the chances of a big prize, the Competition should prove most 
. : interesting to both young and old. 


1st PRIZE £100; 
2nd Prize £30; 3rd Prize £20. 


Read carefully what you have to do and also the conditions. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 


The dotted outline simply indicates position or attitude of a person ‘1 t.9 
act of doing something. 

All that is required is to write one word (in ink) underneath each of the 
pictures in the space provided and describe in that onc word what each figure 
is doing (see example). 

If preferred, however, competitors may give their solutions numbored 
1—24 consecutively on a sheet of paper. 

Then post the set of pictures, and coupon, or thelist, with name and addre3s 
added, to Proprietors, Wright's Coal Tar Soap, 66/68 Park Street, Southwark, 
London, 8.E., accompanied by three outside wrappers of WRIGHT'S Coal Tar 
Soap. It is sold everywhere in boxes of three tablete-for 1s. Competitors 
may send as many lists as they like, provided each one has the requisite three 
wrappers attached to it, and other- 
wise complies with thesv con litions, 
but anyones sending any other 
wrappers than WRI(GIIT'’S will be 
disqualified. a 

The keys of all these figure positions, 
with the words describing what they 
are doing printed beneath each sketch, 
are deposited in a scaled picket and 
will not be opened until the compat.t 
is closed. 


If competitors cannot solve a! * 
picture positions, send in as mony 4 
possible. 


The words supplied by the succesful 
competitors must be the sunaa. too) 
printed on our Koy. 


WRIGHT'S COAL TAR SOAP COUPON. 
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-Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


QF GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


4 e. ry 
THIS PHENUMENAL OFFEB is made to the Readers of N Oth B g 
avi Bi 510. P.O. £ 
Barrens Weekly $1230, 1m etre tua os 0 er everage 
our addresa one of our DENTIAL REAL . 
WOVEN REVERSIBLE HALF 


gives so much Strength and Vitality +. 
System as Cocoa when manufactured w; 
eare and on the principles embodied in 


co 


solicited Testimonials received. 


CIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 

With every on we shall 

ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY 

@ very dsome Eag to 

mateh, or we will send 

TWO ‘CARPETS and §(}/6 

TWO RUGS for 

Repeat Orders Received 
from the 

Royal Palace, Stockholm. 


PURE CONCENTRATE: 


Gocoa 


“WAS WON MORE AWARDS THAN ANY OTH’ 


HEALTH IN EVERY CUP. 


a emia | 
TESTIMON ny 
1 Tyme View Villas, St. Helens, Isle of Wight. | Stream Cottage, W. ‘arnham, Surrey. 

Lady ye awe bern ay she is so much The Duchess of Finas writes thanking Mes-rs. 

leased with the two Carpete they sent her a week azo F. Hodgson & Sons for sending the Pru:tential 

that she begs them to rend her to the above address ' Brasselette Carpet and Bug, and encores one guines, 
two more eimilar Caryets. ‘for the Blanket and Tcwel Bale as advertised. 

SALE PRICE F. HODGSON @ SONS, CITY OF LEEDS, are 

offering this week 10 bales of Large Axminster, 

; 6/11 Pile Hearthruges. Very heavy (weight 6lbs.) Strong 


make. Size, fully six feet long by three feet wide, in 


tALS.. 


é ay the very choicest of Turkey colours and designs. Price : 
64. 6/11 each—any colour wanted sent—bargain. 
extra. 


MAKERS TO H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, AND 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


SATIGFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEV 
WILLINGLY RETURNED. 
[mere INustrated Bargain Catelogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen and Cotton 
sp 


s, Quilts, Table Linens dsteads, Overmantels, Linoleums, Blankets, Curtains, &c. 
Post Free, if, when writing, you mention Pearson's Weekly, 31 3/10. A dress— 


F. HODGSON & SONS (2entg.¥Manuiectrae, WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS 


And to the People for nearly 200 years. 


Here is an ideal book for the holidays. The heroisa 
character of the Sherlock Holmes type, with hypnotic 
instead of det.ctive powers. 


HARLEY THE HYPNOTIST 


By WALFORD BODIE. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR MUSTARD AND OTHER PLASTERS. 


‘CAPSICUM 
VASELINE’ 


will Kot Blister the Most Delicate Skin. 


Its application is the safest, simplest, and best home remedy for 
all pains and colds in the chest, throat, and lungs; stomach cramps, 
chilblains, and all rheumafic, neuralgic, and gouty complaints; alzo 
particularly effective for neadache and toothache. 

“Capsicum Vaseline” has all the bealing qualities of the old- 
fashioned mustard plaster without its disagreeable features. In the 
tube it is absolutely sanitary, and may be applied easily, safely, and 
at 3 moment’s notice. Put up only in collapsible tubes, 1/-. 

If not obtainable locally, a sample tube will be sent post free to any 
addrees upon receipt of 1/- P.O. or stamps. 


Sold by all booksellers, price Is., or post free for 1s, 3d. 
from A. F. SOWTER, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per fine of 7 words or part thereof. Ever, 

ment must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to the Advertisemen' 

‘‘pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received | 
morning for the following week’s issue. 


PREE TEETH. INVOICES. Memos, 1,000 3'-, Cards 3/9. Samples ROSES.—Full instruct” 
Artificial Teeth supplied free to the deserving poor | free.— Artistic Printing Co., 69 Morehall, Folkestone. | and care of Roses in crce: - 
—those of limited means by small weekly pees: advantage may be fourd | 
For particulara, send letter ty Secretary, Free Teeth Grow Them,” by Violet } 
Association, 177 Westminster Bridge Road, S.E. VARICOCELL.—Every man suffering from | from A. ¥. Sowter, Puts! «: 

Varicocele and ita accompanying debility and | Londen, W.C. 

nervous weakness should send for iliustratedciroular ) 0 
BABY CARS direet trom factory on approval; | describing its successful treatment and cure by the 


“VASELINE’ 
HAIR TONIC 


carriage paid; we save 5/-inthe £; cash or easy | only rational and painiess method. No electricity. YOU cao earn 1): an }.c 
peyments from 4+ . Wonderful value. ent sealed, post. Tres, two stamps.—k. B, Norton, F a 
Send to-day new catalogue, post free. | 58 & 60 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. + | employment, aprly K., £9 4 


aay for 
—Direct Publte Sapply Co. (Dept. 63), Coventry. 


—Those to > 
PROTECT YOUR GARDENS. — ¥ aE ECR Tonks 
PEACH'S LAGE CURTAINS. — CATA: | amal mean will not rot: GARDENS. — Netting | make a speech cceasiors::s 


LOGUE FREBE. LACE CURTAINS, SWISS h doing so, wil: find ‘‘speecte- ° 
’ L SLINS nT | over 5’. carr. paid.—H. J. Gaston, Net Works, Rye, Ae Stik 
The World’s Best Preparation for the Hair By cviriss citie timnns dosiney. Laces, | Att 12 years ee Oa trom A. Brsonr, | 
S. Peach & Sons, Dept. 142, The Looms, Nottingtam. — | Street, London, W.C. 


Everybody should realise the importance of giving the hair daily 
care. Ordinary washing and brushing is not effective in preventin 
germs attacking the hair—those germs which destroy the roots an 
prevent growth. Keep your hair clean and the roots healthy by 
using overy day a little ‘VASELINE” Hair Tonic. No need for 
vigorous rubbing or to use large quantities. Use it as an ordinary 
dressing. It will restore and preserve the strength of the hair, 
maintaiy vitality, and: keep the scalp clean and sweet. Delicately 
perfumed, it will make your hair as beautiful as it ought to be. 


Try a Bottle, 1/-, 2/-, and 3/-. 


If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, post free to any 
addrecs iv, the United Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order 
foe 1/«, 2/e, or 3/=, or Stamps. 

Descrigtive Booklet cfall the * Vaseline’ Preparations post free. 
The word “ VASELINE”™ is the 
Registered Trade Mark of the 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Co, 42 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Pelt late fe MACKING (complete) for ss: 
FREE HBRBAL MEDICAL GUIDE | ance fe ho. Larger aise, Bone tnventere Co 
(Mustrated).—Contaiuing valuable remedies for all eles, Ro., Ba: pareee size, 8-.—Tnventors Co., 
ailments. rite to-day.— P. W. “ Herbalist,’ 95 
Charing Croas Read, Jondon. 


BLUSHING CURED. -— Doctor’s famous 
recipe l/- order. Testimounials.—H, Stevens (Box 2), 
BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervoun end | 7! Back Plovadiliy, Manchester. 
eee Weaknenses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and 
Allied Troubles, Treatise, with full particulars, in- 
stating beadrede of henge of com ve cures, 
rent , post free, two stampa.—P. J. Murray, 7 | call or forward by post; full value per return, or 
Southampton Row, London, W.C. . Browning, ‘Actual Manufacti ad 


made. — Messrs. 
Dee ry cues &t., Opp. Rathbone Place, London (Estab, 
rs). 
TYPE WRITING. — Novelists. story-writers, indo a 
clergymen and cahers who require Vaeirirasnusoripvs BTRE 
ypewri! , Rhowld send a t-card for terms to RENGTH: How Lost: How Regained.— 
Mira Morria, 14 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London, | Interesting and instructive remarks to young and 
W. Special reduction for long stories. middle-aged men on ‘‘How to Preserve Strength, | ti 
Sie ae Wicalits, sod. lncrent Nerve Stamina.” A 
rie! Treatise on Nervous Exhaustion 
ASTROLOGY.— Events, Changes, Fortunate | Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debiliey 2 


Dayr, Business Matrimony. Two ra’ | Men.—Sent sealed on recei f 4 penny stam: F. Sowter, 
Suture a 


pt of A. FP. 
ed. Send date, 1- P.0.—Prof. Gould, | Charies Gordon, 8 pensary rad 
Butleigh, Whitchurch Road, Cardiff. ores | ford, Yorks. Gurdenbolne (Dis vbr Eeandon, (W8: 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOOGHT; 


NCOMBE TAX.—If ic: * 
SMALLHOLDERS AND ALLOTMENT.| HOW TO KEEP PIT.-A “One M | eek buy "A H 
HOLDERS wishing to hear of something to their j Dally Exercise Card, cot.t ining £ Phinigeapiona Pager ie’ will solve al 
advantag requested to send their name and | fall instructions, can be s »pplird post free for Nine- | a correct return, and th 

ldrces to Box 1, efo Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta nee, from The Publiaher, 18 Henrietta Street, | fourteen stainps to A. F. = 


Btrect, London, W.C. nlon, W.c. INVEST $4. & EBEP FIT: ! London, W.C. 


AN) Commun catjons faspecting Advertisements chau'd be sent to the Advertisement Department, “PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, 10" 
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_ cakes are first boiled for several hours, then 


<otinsnasaites aerate 
Our Easter Number 


“THE MYSTERY AT WESTLEY 
MANSIONS "’ starts on page 814. 


“SEEDS FROM A GAOL-BIRD'S 
CAGE "’ starts on page 807. 


TRaNnsxission at 
Book Bates. 


No. 1028. 


EVER TASTE A TANSY ? 
Easrer was once the great c 
cating festival of the year, and even now 
the custom survives to a certain extent, 
as witness the Good Friday hot cross 


This is really a relic of pagan times. 
Before the Christian religion was intro- 
duced into England, our Saxon forefathers 
ato little cakes in honour of their goddess 
Eastre, and the clergy, unable to prevent 
the people from following their old custom, 
sought to expel the paganism by marking 
them with @ cross. ; 

Tansy cakes are still made and eaten in 
somo parts of England, but not to anything 
like the extent they once were. oO or 
three hundred years ago the poorest table 
was piled high at Eastertide with “ tansies,”’ 
as they were called for short, and it was 
customary for the lads and lasses to compete 
for the tasty morsels. 

An old verse commemorates this custom : 


At stool-ball, Lucy, let us play, 
For sugar, cakes, or wine ; 
Or for a tansy let us pay, 
The loss be thine or mine. 


Tansies are merely ordinary cakes 
flavoured with tansy flowers, which gives 
them a peculiar bitter-sweet taste. 

Simnel cakes, another ancient Eastertide 
dainty, partake something of the nature of 
both a cake and a ges with a slight 
suggestion of pie added. The outer crust is 
of fine flour, mixed with sufficient saffron to 
stain it a deep yellow colour, while the inside 
resembles a very rich plum-pudding. The 


baked. 
>__oOCo< 
“ HeapacHE, have you? When I have 
s headache, I go straight home and kiss 
my wife and feel happy.” 
“I say—what’s your address ?” 


“Maupr was afraid the* girls wouldn't 
notice her engagement ring.” 

“Did they ?” 
“Did they! Six of them recognised it 
at once.” 
>—0C~<- 


MURDER BY MICROBES. 
A Doctor has been arrested in America 
for a series of murders, alleged to have been 
committed by means of microbes. 

His method—so the prosecution says— 
was to innoculate his victims with the germs 
of typhoid fever. The germs, however, were 
not ordinary ones, such as ey might 
accidentally become infec with, but 
microbes specially selected and nourished 
by him to so extreme a degree of malig- 
nancy as to insure speedy death. 

The p t opened up to ordinary 
people by this new departure in crime is not 
a pleasant one. For there are many 
microbes cultivated by bacteriologists that 
are far more deadly than the typhoid ones. 

For example, there is the tiny tichina 
spiralis ; the wriggling, rod-shaped bacillus 
of hydrophobia ; the stodgy micrococcus of 
anthrax; the flexuoys, fairy-like germ 
whose introduction irito the blood spells 
leprosy. 

Besides, most microbes themselves pro- 
duce a whole series of little-known and 
exceedingly powerful poisons—poisons that 
kill and Jeave no trace behind. 

To cite but one instance. From the 
microbe which gives rise in human bei 
to the disease known as tetanus, or lock- 
jaw, a poison called tetanine is obtained 
which is over one hundred times more 
powerful than strychnine. 

_ A fragment of tetanine so small as to be 
invisible to the naked eye would kill almost 
instantaneously the strongest man. One 
fifteen-thousandth part of a grain of it has 
caused the death of a horse sixteen hundred 
nillion times its own weight. \ 


ake. | of-hand performance last night.” 


feit half-crown, and he gave me back a/| that cup ? You couldn’t break it with 
good one,” 


church with this old hat on. It isn’t up-| kitchen! Eve t, n, and dish is 
to-date at all.” PY a Ie idoke lke 


this morning ?” 


_~OTO INTEREST: . 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 31, 1910. 


Esreren at 
Sratioxees’ Haut, 


Ong PEnxy. 


NATIONS THAT DIDDLE 
NATION 


Byres: “I attended a successful sleight-| | Guesr (in cheap restaurant) : “‘ Look here, 
waiter, I thought I told you to bring me a 
strong cup of coffee?” 


Pyker: “ Really!" 
Waiter: “ Well, what’s the matter with 


Byker : “ Yes, I lent a conjurer a counter- Tuere is a suspicion that Germany is 


trying to steal a march on England by 
secretly hurrying forward the construction 


: the battleships and cruisers she is now 


uilding. 
If she does this she will be cal repeating, 
in connection with her navy, what was her 
policy as regards her army in 1870, when 
she purposely led France to believe that the 
troops she (Germany) could put in the field 


an axe,” 


Wire: “I’m actually ashamed to go to| Mas. Brown: “‘ Goodness, Ma : , what a 


| dirty, the table looks like a jumble sale, 
Husband : “Is the cook going to church and—it will take = all night to clean 
things up! What have you been doing ? ® 


Wife: “No; I think not.” Mary: “ Well, ma’am, the young ladies ifferentl ed and a 
Husband: “Then why not borrow, has just been showin’ me how they bile a Urey a ragee Meas = oe F 


pertater at their cookin’ school,” France fell into the trap, declared war, 
and was soundly beaten. Her emperor 
was taken prisoner, her capital was 
besieged and captured, and in the end she 
was obliged to pay to her conqueror the 
enormous indemnity of £200,000,000. 

Perhaps, however, the most striking 
instance of one nation diddling another 
occurred in connection with Perim, the 
rocky islet which commands the passage of 
the Red Sea. In 1857, when the Suez 
Canal scheme began to take form, the 
French Government dispatched a squadron 
with secret orders to occupy Perim. 

On the way it called at Aden, and the 
British Governor there somehow got wind 
of what was intended. He invited tho 
French officers to dinner, and meanwhile 
ordered a swift gunboat to proceed to Perim 
and annex it. 

The dinner was a glorious one, and the 
Frenchmen were loud in their praises of 
their host’s hospitality. What they said, 
later on, when they arrived at Perim, saw 
to their amazement the Union Jack flying, 
and learnt how they had been tricked, is 
not recorded. 

>lS0C~<- 

Boastrut Strancer: ‘‘ We Londoners 
never let any grass grow under our fect !’* 

Rural Resident: “Then you get off my 
lawn at once!” 


FATHER’S LONGING. 


eoeeoe 
“TI pon’ believe in that doctor.” 
iT3 qo” 
‘He didn’t tell me everything I wanted 
to eat was bad for me.” 
COC 


BIG STOCK EXCHANGE 
BOOMS. 


TaE rubber boom that has been in 
progress on the Stock Exchange bids fair 
to equal anything of the kind recorded in 
the annals of that institution. 

For, following “ Rubbers,‘ first ‘‘ Rhode- 
sians,” and then “ Kaffirs,” have riscn 
rapidly, so that three booms have been 
running simultaneously. 

Of course the historical Kaffir boom of 
1895 was the cause of more excitement, 
because it covered a wider area. The word 
“ Kaffirs,” in Stock Exchange slang, is used 
to designate the shares in any South 
Afridéan mining, or land development 
company, and when they began to ‘go 
it was half a continont that was booming. 

But rubber can be grown almost any- 
where in the tropics where there is sufficient 
rain, and rubber trees flourish wild in 
many parts of the world, so that the rubber 
boom, too, has plenty of room to spread 
itself. Neither is there any likelihood of 
the demand for rubber decreasing, but 
rather the reverse. : 

In short, the rubber boom is likely to 
last. It is not so with most booms. Tho 
great copper boom of 1887-88, for instance, 
peered out after about eighteen months, 

ut during that period the price of copper 
rose from £40 to over £100 a ton, and soma 
colossal fortunes were realised. 

Much the same thing happened, too, in 
relation to the brewery boom, started in 
1886 by the extraordinarily successful 
flotation of Guinness’s. A few lucky ones 
became millionaires. But there are 
thousands who wish to-day that they had 
never heard of brewery sharea 


Mr. Father-of-many (sleepily, at three o'clo:k a.m.) : “I wonder how long this is going to last; 
I'd give anything to be a somnambulist.” 


“Ygs,"" said Mrs. Uppish boastfully,| He: “The minister preached a scathing 
“* we pay cash for eve thing we buy there.”’| discourse on the extravagance of women.” 
“Yes?” replied Mrs. Knox. “Why is} She: “ Yes, and there his wife sat, with 
it, I wonder, that they are so careful about: a three-guinea hat on.” 
opening accounts with people ?” He: “That was probably the cause of 
the sermon.” 


« _ a are aig ad Mrs. ete WILE: “ Father, a ie is a bachelor 
o lay out pounds and pounds every until he gets married, isn’t he ? 
month a cigars and whisky, but you | en Yes, my son.” 
grumble ie a bear when I speak about a| Willie : “ And what docs he call himself 
new frock.” afterwards ?” 

* Well,” snarled Williams, “can I smoke ' Father: “I wouldn't like to tell you, 
or drink a frock ?” | my son,” 


“Farner, to-day I earned moncy for; LEsLie (looking curiously at_the visitor) : 
the first time in my life.” “‘ Where did the hen bite you, Mr. Jones ? 
“Excellent, my son! How did you) I don’t see any mar Ee 
do it?” Mr. Jones: “Why, Leslie, I haven't 
‘*T lost a bet.”"- been bitten by any hen.” 
‘* Lost a bet?” Leslie: ‘‘ Mamma, didn’t you tell papa 
“ Yes, father, and refused to pay it.” | Mr. Jones was dreadfully henpecked ?” 


ONCE BOUGHT-—ALWAYS SOUGHT. 


“What might that be. Mr. Editor?” GO ON = 
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Told Week by Week. 


_ No Credit for Rosebery. 

Lory Roszserny, who is planning to reform the House 
of Lords, confesses that on one occasion the lack of the 
nmioderate sum of fourpence stood between him and an 
article he was most anxious to have. 

He was one day walking through the streets of Aberdeen, 
when in the window of a shop he saw an article which he 
desired to buy. 

“ How pi to pay ?”” asked his lordship, putting his 
hand in his pocket. - 

“ Fourpence, please,” answered the shopman. 

‘“* Well, I believe I have forgotten to bring any money 
with me!” exclaimed Lord Rosebery. 

“ Aweel, sir,” said the shopman, “if ye havena got the 

Albooyh th Set oromiad nd from 

e prom to e m 
the hotel, the Aberdonian remained chiles’, afd when 
he offered to write a cheque for fourpence, the shopkeeper 
was more fous than ever. 

“Na, na,” he said solemnly, shaking his head, ‘“t though 
ye said ye were Andra Carnegie, I widna gie ye credit !” 


The Bishop Could Pray. 

Tue Church of England is much the poorer by the 
death of the Bishop of Linck. He was as ocd a nen as 
he was great a Churchman—a modern saint he has been 
salled—and he was not without a sense of humour. He 
used to tell a good story of a trip he once took in the 
Highlands of Scotland in company with a big, burly 
Ghurchman. 

While crossing a loch in a small boat a heavy storm 
overtook them. Immediately Dr. King’s companion 
began to pray. But this did not please the matter-of-fact 
boatman, who expostulated in loud tones : 

“Na, na!” he exclaimed, pointing to Dr. King; 
“ this wee mon can pray, but the big ane mun row!” 


Hoodwinking Mother. 
Anotuer story of the Bishop is worth peaelinig When 
ing, who was a bachelor, was Professor of Pastoral 
Theology at Oxford, his mother acted as eo 
As became hef age, Mrs. King was a lady of the old 
school, and she made it a boast that she found no difficulty 
in getting or keeping good servants, although she had 
never departed from the scale of wages which prevailed 
in her earlier days. 
The truth was that when ahe offered a new cook £20 
a . Dr. King used secretly to add the promise of another 


» saying : 
“ But don’t tell Mrs. King, for she likes to think that 
things areas they were when she was still young.” 


L.C.C.’s New Chairman. 


Mr. Warraxer THompson, who has just been elected 
ehairman of the new London County Council, is a ready 
debater with a anny sense of humour that has often 
stood the ratepayers of London in good stead by softening 
the asperities of an angry debate. 

Only s week or two ago, at the Education Committee, 
of which he is one of the most useful and devoted members, 
he reduced one of those electioneering debates which 
take place in most public bodies just in front of the 
police ory slowly rising from his seat, after about an 

our of it, drily saying, with an air of great weariness : 
‘“‘Mr. Chairman, w you mind telling me what these 
ap are talking about ?” 


debate was over in five minutes. 


His Reminder. 


Sm CHantzs Dixx is one of the best oarsmen to b® 
found. Despite his sixty-five years, he is as keen as eve! 
on gir every year about August he arrives at his 
house at Shepperton, and is to be seen daily on the water. 

‘He is very  pogeber at the riverside of Walton and 
Ram regs there is one man who»never forgets his 
bi ye Lae Penge on September 4th he manages to 
meet a Char! rae se or other, and wishes him 
many yy returns of t! y: 

Sir Charles Dilke asked him once how he came to have 
such a wonderful memory for dates. 

The man grinned, and said : 

“ Eight years te sir, when it was Rha birthday, 
you gave me a shi ing 10 gh 8 rink wi , 80 I made a 
rote of it on the kite mantelpiece, and,” added the 
man reflectively, ‘‘ now I come to think of it, you have 
lone the same thing ever since.”* 


A Hen’s Stage Fright. 

Mr. MicHAEL Morton, the adapter of that successful 
slay, Tantalising Tommy, tells a good story of a white 
ven which has a part in the piece. He says: 

‘‘ Like a true artiste, the hen of my play caught stage 
‘right badly at a rehearsal, and, escaping with many a 
ilatter from the property man, tore away into a passage 
‘“ehind the stage and laid an egg outside Mr. Cyril Maude’s 
‘iressing-room door ! ‘ 

_“ Now, in a certain part of Tantalising Tommy, Mr. Cyril 
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Maude has to partake of a slight luncheon—more or less 
& stage luncheon ; but, having on that day hed little to 
eat, and no time to get out for @ bite, he asked that his 
meal on the stage should consist of something negotiable. 

“* A new-laid egg, for instance ?' inquired the economic 


“*The very thing,’ said Mr. Maude, and he lunched 
gk, with its feathered maker looking 
sorrowfully on. She was-ashamed of herself, poor thing, 
and didn’t like the idea of the actor-manager making 80 
much of her trouble. 

“ When the lady who lends the hen to the theatre called 
for her agitated actress after the rehearsal, the property 
master said to her indignantly : 

““<That’s a nice sort of fowl we're hiring of you. It 
doesn’t know its business—laying eggs all over the place.’ 
i ‘Did you say eggs or egg?’ interrupted the hen’s 

ly agent. 

«Well, an egg, at any rate,’ answered the property 
master. : 
ih ‘ Then that will be another threepence,’ said the shrewd 

Vand she got the money, declaring that it was not in 
= ae contract to lay Mr. Cyril Maude’s lunch 
or him.” 


Leather Hunting. 

Wootzey, the Kent cricketer who saved England from 
@ very bad defeat in the Fourth Test Match at ore 
Town, is fond of telling the following story. A lady 
friend of his was reading the account of a match in which he 
took part. The report stated that the home team spent 
the greater part of the day “leather hunting.” 

This puzzled the lady, who asked the meaning of it. 
The cricketer explained that it was a sporting term for 
the ball. 

‘Dear me!” she exclaimed ; “fancy all those people 
waiting all day while eleven men wefe hunting for 
ball 1 Why, surely, they might have sent and got a new 
one.’ 

For a moment Woolley thought of giving the exact 
explanation, but fearing it might to further questions, 
he answered : “ Well, no doubt they would have done so, 
cna you see, it was Bank Holiday, and the shops were 

ut’ : 


Roosevelt and the Zeal. 


Ex-PREsIDENT RooseveELt, who will shortly visit this 
country, and who during his hunting trip has had several 
narrow escapes, has never been known to show fear, even 
in the tightest corner. But once when a small boy he 
came near to it. 

One day he was found looking anxioysly in at the door 
of a church near his home. The ve>yzer told him to 
come in and have a look round if he wantad to. 

‘No, thanks,” said the boy ; “I know what you have 
got in there.” 

When he got home he told his mother that he had been 
invited to enter the church, but had been afraid lest the 
‘“‘ zeal”? should eat him up. 

At first she could not understand what he meant, but 
on questioning him was told that on the previous Sunday 
the cay ba had preached from the text ‘‘ For the zeal 
of thine hath eaten me up,” and young Roosevelt 
thought that a “zeal”? was some uncouth monster some- 
times kept in churches. 


Black Man and White. 


Dr. Booker WassINGTON, the famous negro writer 
of America, in his book, ‘‘ The Story of the Negro,” gives an 
amusing instance of negro ingenuity in the matter of the 
oe colour line,” 

This man was very anxious to reach the railway train, 
and had only a few minutes in which to do so. He hailed, 
naturally enough, the first hackman he saw, who happened 
to be a white man. 

The white man told him that it was not his custom to 
carry negroes in his carriage. . 

e coloured man, not in the least disturbed, at once 
replied : ‘“‘ That’s all right ; you get in the carriage, and 
T’ll take the front seat and drive you.” 

This was done, and in a few minutes they reached the 
depét in time to catch the train. 

coloured man handed the white man his fare, 
and departed. 
Both were satisfied, and the colour line was preserved, 


Grand Game, Golf. 


Ax American recen 
Scotland, where he 
cluded a golf course. 

The phenomenon was a Scottish shoemaker who had 
never seen a game of golf, and confessed as much. 

** Well, I’m just going for a round, and if you like you 
can Gome along,” said the American affably. 

cae | on the links, he made a nice tee, on which he 
s3t the ball. Then he gave a mighty swing, and missed. 

“ Gran’ geme, gowf, sir!” commented the shoemaker. 

Another swing and a miss. 

“ Capital geme, sir. Splendid!” said the onlooker, 

Another mighty one, and another miss, also. 

The shoemaker was in ecstasy. 

“Man, it’s simply magneeficent!”’ he cricd. “ But, 
whit's the wee ba’ for 2” 


came across a phenomenon in 
leased a fine estate, which in- 


ONCE GAINED-—OFT RETAINED. 
“Who did you say, sir?” 


WERE ENDING 
Mazcu 31, 1910, 


lt Odd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknives 
to any reader who sends him a paragraph accepted for this 
column. I] thene is more than one sender of @ prragraph 
used, the penknife will be awarded to the reader w'ise 
contribution was received first: 


WHAT NUMBER ? 
Cur off the head of e number that’s odd, 
It then will even be; 
Its tail you should next take away, 
Your mother then you'll see, 
Solution below, 


oe 


GOLD OR NOTE? 


Then look below. 


— 


THINK IT OUT. 
A PoET once said, “ All men are liars.” 
Therefore he was a liar. 
Therefore what he said was not true, 
Therefore all men are not liars 
Therefore he was not a liar. 
Therefore what he said was true. 
Therefore all men are liars. 
And so on ad infinitum. 


_——~~ 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG GIRL. 
A ronp father gave his daughter this advice. W’..t 
do you make of it ? 

Elizabeth out. , 

Rue Constantine. 

Very thin gloves. 
a Way Susan Dart. 
Solution blow: 


THE LONGEST WORD. 
Waicn is the longest word in the English 1angua-e? 
If you cannot say off-hand, look below. 


WHAT AM [? 
I am just two, and two, 
end nig tears 
The ing 0 F 
thes canoe be told ; 
Lawful, unlawful, a duty, a fault, 
Often sold dearly, 
Good for nothing when bought ; 
An extraordinary being, 
As a matter of course, 
Yielded with pleasure 
When taken by force. 


A MEDICINE. 
Tuis is the name of a cheap and efficacious medicine: 
100 0 500 50 15 ER 0 150 


If you cannot puzzle it out, you will find the soliton 
below- 


AT EASTER. 
He has a brand-new overcoat, 
A brand-new suit as well ; 
A new silk hat is on his head, 
He looks extremely well. 


He has new shoes, new stick, new gloves, 
All in the newest style ; 

His walk is new, his pose is new ; 
He has a brand-new smile. 


He’s new all over, in and out, 
Excepting at courtship ; 

You know him now, for om the man 
Who's on his wedding trip. 


SOLUTIONS. 


WHAT NUMBER ? 

Srven—even—eve. 

GOLD OR NOTE? 

Take the note, because double it when you put it 
into your pocket, and you find it in creases when you take 
it out again. 

ADVICE TO A YOUNG GIRL. 
Exmza, be thou true, constant in everything, love s™4)$ 


us and art. 
THE LONGEST WORD. : 
Osviousiy the word in the English langtare '$ 
“ Smiles,” because there is a “ mile” between the it 
letter and the last. 


: WHAT AM I? 
A kiss, . 
A MEDICINE. 
Is Roman figures the line reads : 


COD LIVER OIL 


Week ENDING 
Maeca 31, 1910. 


) 
/ 


an A “MOST REMARKABLE SERIES. ——®"" 


Part I— PRISON TRAFFICKING. 
THESE reminiscences of mine need but little introduc- 


tion, We will, if you please, take it for granted that I 
was born of honest parents, and all that sort of thing. 

Also, that I graduated in gaol life and experience— 
exercising my mother-wit and making the best (or worst) 
use possible under the circumstances of my natural 
cbilities—until I became what is known in prison parlance 
asa “ fly lag »__4.e., a convict of experience, and, as such, 
a person to be trusted by the warders in charge of me. 

Then, and then only, was I initiated into the inner 
mysteries of convict life as it is lived to-day. a 

‘It did not take me long to discover that there is quite 
as much roguery carried on inside the prison walls as 
there is outside. Coining, forgery, larceny, and in fact 
well-nigh every conceivable form of wrongdoing flourishes 
there, with the connivance, and often with the active 
assistance, of some, at all events, of those in authority. 

These are, I know, strong words. But I can justify 
them, and I will do so before I have finished. 

When I first became a convict I was 5 skilled forger, 
but I knew nothing whatever of any other branch of 

rofessional crime. By the time I was released, however, 
Thad learned how to coin bad money, how to commit a 
burglary, to pick a pocket, and so forth. . 

Convict prisons, in short, are seminaries of crime. They 
are also sinks of iniquity, and hotbeds of corruption. 

Take, for instance, “trafficking,” by which is meant 
the sale by warders to convicts of tobacco, alcohol, food, 
and other luxuries of a like nature. ; 

The extent to which this illicit trade is carried on almost 
surpasses belief. Ninety per cent. of the warders, at least, 

ractise it, and it is not confined to any particular prison, 

uf is common to them all. 

It is, of course, a risky business for the officials engaged 
init. Detection means instant dismissal. It is, however, 
very rare for them to be detected, so artfully is the system 
worked; while the profits are enormous. Ten shillings 
is the ordinary price for an ounce of tobacco, for which 
the warder has paid in the first instance no more than 
threepence or fourpence. A bottle of beer, or a small 
flask of spirits, costs the same. For smuggling out 4 
“stiff? (letter) the price is 6s, 8d. Small wonder that 
plenty of warders grow rich through trafficking. 
Roast Turkey Instead of Punishment Diet. 


The net result of,it all is that a man who has money 
in prison, or who has friends outside who have money, 
can get anything he wants. I have seen a convict: sit 
down in his cell to a dinner of roast turkey and 
“ trimmings” washed down with a bottle of port wine, 
and this while he was supposed to be on a punishment 
diet of bread and water. 

You will, I know, find little of all this in the convict 
reminiscences of men like Jabez Balfour and Lord William 
Neville. Tho reason is that they, being “‘ star ” prisoners, 
were never allowed by their gaolers to get any real insight 
into this phase of prison life. The warders have a 
saying: “‘ Never trust a star man,” é.e., @ first offender. 

There is a sort of freemasonry existing between the 
“old lags” and their gaolers, founded in many instances 
on mutual respect and admiration. The rogue who still 
retains his liberty “cottons” to the rogue who has lost 
his, and vice versa. 

I first found this out in Holloway, while awaiting trial 
there in 1895, after, of course, a previous conviction. 
had had over four months to wait trial. So they gave me 
the billet of hospital orderly. 

The compounder there at that time did a lot of 
trafficking, and I beca ne his go-between. That is to say 
I acted as intermediary between him and the prisoners 
with whom he trafficked. 

I may say that this is the ordinary method in vogue in 
all prisons. An officer never traffics direct with a number 
of prisoners, but. always selects an intermediary, an old 
lag, whom he knows he can trust. By adopting this plan, 
the chances of his being found out are uced to & 
alae for so long as his go-between is staunch he is 
a ng 

The other prisoners do not know whence comes the 
tobacco and idittney they are able to buy, so that if they 
are discovered with contraband articles of the kind in 
their possession, they cannot “ put away ” the traffickin 
a eae or other official, even supposing they are inclin 

0 80, 


| Seeds 


® 


from a Craol’ -B ino} 5 Gge 


By W. H. NEWMAN, 


Coiner and Convict. 
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This is not the ordinary type of convict reminiscences, for the narrator was no ordinary convict. He was what ts 
known in prison parlance as a “flf lag”; that is to say, a ‘clever rogue,’ and up to all dodyes. Consequently, 


he was trusted by the warders, and “ stood in” with them. 
His story goes to show that there ts fully 


as much roguery carried on inside the walls of a convict prison as there ts 


outside. Burglary, coining, pocket-picking, larceny—in fact, well-nigh every form of wrongdoing is practised to-day in these 


institutions, with the connivance, and 
prisons are, in short, seminaries of crime. 
surreptitious sale by warders to convicts of 
pte? 

stiffs 
the narrator, find it impossible to stop these practices. 


tobacco, food, 


governor, he usually does try, and try hard. But it is of no avail. 
are leagued against him. And 
warder detected in trafficking is instantly dismissed. 
On the other hand, there are many warders who have grown rich through 


well as the prisoners themsclves, 
against one thousand. A 
there ave few detections. 


n~nnnner reer Cee 


Of course, they can “ round on” the go-between, 
although even this is rarely done, because they realise 
that if they do they will never be able to traffic again, 
and will, besides, be marked men ever afterwards. KEven 
if they should divulge tho identity of the convict inter- 
mediary, however, the trafficking warder has, nevertheless, 
no need to be uneasy, because the betrayal of his Jee 
and employer by a go-between is a thing unheard of in 
prison annals. : . 

Trafficking in Holloway w&& a comparatively simple 
affair. A prisoner would be remanded there, or committed 
for trial, who we thought had money. The a 
when going his rounds, would open the man’s door and 
ask him whether he wanted any medicine. Usually tho 
man would say “ No!” and the warder would then pass 
on, leaving me to do the rest. 

I would thereupon make a pretence of watching the 
warder out of sight, after which I would enter the man’s 
cell and ask him whether there was anything I could do 
for him, at the same time espns to him that if he 
had money I could get him anything he fancied, and that 
if he wanted any letters smuggled in or out of the prison, 
I could arrange the business for him at a price. 


A Stolen £8. 

In this way 
prisoners, to the great 
own exceeding advantage 
by him with spirits from the surgery, as we 
and food from his private store. 

I also received from him, in the course of four months, 
£3 10s. in gold in the form of commission. It should have 
been a great deal more, according to our agreement, but 
he did me out of about £8, which I entrusted to him for 
safe-keeping. 

He told me he lost it horse-racing, and when I expostu- 
lated with him, he said: “ Look here, Newman, you are 
bound to ‘go down’ for five or seven years. Say nothing 
more about this money, and I will take means to let the 
warders at whatever prison you are sent to know that you 
are a safe go-between. ‘That will be worth more than eight 
pounds to you.” 

As I had no choice in the matter, I had to agree He 
kept his word, too, I will say that much for him, with the 
result that at Portland, and afterwards at Parkhurst, I 
was entrusted with plenty of trafficking. 

the warders looked well after mo. For 
example, I used to be regularly supplied by the one on 
with a daily newspaper to read, and with 
I would put a 


I initiated trafficking with quite fifty 
benefit of the warder, and to my 
also, for I was a supplied 

I as cigars 


cation that exist in connection with all convict prisons. 
He would hand the coin over to me, and I would pass it 
on to the warder in question, receiving in return for it an 
ounce of hard tobacco. This I would presently slip into 
the prisoner's cell, and he would give me about a quarter 
of the ounce for my trouble. 

Stout and Tobacco for a Diamond Ring. 

I would also, of course, receive something from the 
warder, either directly or indirectly, then or at some other 
time, 80, as will readily be perceived, I was drawing 
commission from both parties to the transaction. 

Money, or moncy’s worth, it is all the samo to the 
average trafficking warder. Once, for instance, a convict’s 
sweetheart slipped her lover a diamond and ruby ring 
when visiting him. For this I was able to get him half a 
pound of to , in separate ounces, and six bottles of 
stout. For a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles I got twd 
ounces of tobacco from a warder, and I gave a fellow 
convict, who stole them, one ounce. They belonged to 
Jabez, Balfour. : 

Some convicts, too, are very clever at making little 
fancy knick-knacks, and these I used to dispose of for 
them as best I could to the warders. Amongst other 
things I have trafficked off in this way have been picture- 
frames, tobacco-boxes, writing-desks, carved wooden 
brackets, copper and iron ornaments and household 
utensils, watch and key guards made from leather laces, 
work-boxes, and photograph-frames. 

Most of these articles, I ought to explain, are made by 
convicts who are employed as carpenters and blacksmiths, 
and who are, therefore, able to possess themselves of the 


ONCE SEIZED—ALWAYS PLEASED. 
“What Ho! Keep on smiling.” 


often with the active assistance, 
“Trafficking,” he asserts, 1s everywhere rife. 
and other things, the smuggling in and out of gaol of 
(unauthorised letters), and other urongful practices of a like nature. 
They may try. Indeed, in the case of a newly-appornted 


of some, at least, of those in authority. Convict 
By trafficking is meant the 


The governors of convict prisons, says 


He finds that practically the entire prison staff, as 

in the end he has to give itup. One man is powerless 
Yet there are few dismissals, because 
trafficking. ; 
requisite raw material —of course with the connivance of 
the warders. 

I used, too, to do a good deal of trafficking on my owt 
account, and this was rendered the easier to me owing tc 
my being by trade a painter and glazier. At Parkhurst 
for instance, in my time, I was the only man who was able 
to properly put in a new panc of glass in the place of one 
that had got broken. 

So, when a trafficking warder wanted a new pair ot 
trousers, we will say, he used to go and surreptitiously 
break a pane of glass in the steward’s stores. The result 
was that I was sent, in charge either of this sclf-same 
officer, or one with whom he was in league, to repair the 
damago ; at the same time, of course, I would be able to 
obtain access to the wanted trousers through the hole, 
The rest was easy. 

I have supplied warders after this fashion with trousers, 
boots, shirta, tunics, braces, and many other articles of 
clothing and equipment. At last, however, one of the 
steward's porters complained to the Governor about tlc 
number of things that were disappearing from the stores, 
and an investigation was ordered. But nothing came 
of it, so far as we were concerned, and soon afterwards the 
trafficking warders trumped up a false charge against tho 
meddlesome porter and got him dismissed. 

I heard afterwards that he threatened the prison 
authorities with an action for wrongful dismissal, vowing 
that he would “show up” the whole iniquitous system 
unless they took him back again. Whether this was s0 
or not Iam unable to say. It is a fact, however, that they 
did reinstate him in the service, but sent him to Dartmoor. 

Everything in and about a convict prison is regarded 
as fair game by traffickers. For example, I was once 
called upon to do some plumbing on the roof of the 
doctor’s house at Parkhurst. A portion of this, which 
was flat, had shcet lead over it. The warder in charge of 
me ordered me to strip this off. I did not ‘‘ tumble” 
at first, and asked him the reason, adding, what indeed wa3 
obvious, that, if the protective covering were removed, 
the rain would be certain to percolate through, 

When I Wouldn't Traffic. 

“I dare say.” he answered, looking at me quizzicallv, 
“ but we shan’t get wet.” I understood then, and sct to 
work to obey orders. I soon had it off, and the warder 
sold it to a rag-and-bone man who presently put in an 
appearance. Tho whole thing had, of course, been 
arranged beforehand by the warder. What he got tor 
the lead I don’t know, but I was two ounces of tobacco to 
the good that evening. 

Once only did I refuse to have anything to do with a 
job of trafficking. A convict came to me and asked me 
to get rid of a gold cup for him. I was a bit taken aback, 
and td gain time I asked him what sort of a cup it was, 
and where he got it from. 

Whereupon, after first looking cautiously round to sce 
if anyone were in sight, he drew from inside a bundle of 
dirty cleaning rags a beautifully chased chalice. It was 
the one used in the Catholic communion service at the 
prison chapel. This particular convict was employed 
there as orderly, and it was his duty to clean the vestry 
out. He was an old burglar, and so was well able to 
judge of the value of the article. 

We examined it together. There was no doubt about 
it. It was fifteen-carat gold. I was sorely tempted. 
but, as it happened, just then the time of my discharge 
was drawing near. This, I reflected, was not an ordinary 
trafficking job. There would sure to be an awful row 
about it. So, in the end, I declined to have anything to 
do with it. 

Some days afterwards I related the incident to the warder 
who had put me up to stripping the lead off the roof of ths 
doctor’s house. 

“You silly ass!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why didn’t you 
take iton? I could easily have ‘ planted ’ it, and it would 
have meant a ‘ fiver’ apiece for us.” 

So he said. But I have my doubts. 

It would have more probably meant both “ fivers"* 
going into his pockets, while I would have been put of 
with three or four ounces of tobacco and a drink or two. 

Under these circumstances, I think I was wise ia 
deciding that, in this particular instance, the game was 
not worth tho candle. 


[Next week Newman tells something about well-knowa 
people who were serving sentences during his time.} 


Waax enpine 
Maxcu 31, 1910, 


fe Odd Corner 
The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penkni 
any reader who sends rr se se phy aegied for this 
umn. I} thera is more than one sender of @ prragraph 
od, the ife will be awarded to the reader whose 
utribution was received firet: 


WHAT -NUMBER ? 
jt off the head of @ number that’s odd, 
It then will even be; 
Its tail you should next take away, 
Your mother then you'll see, 
Solution below, 


GOLD OR NOTE? 


Waice would you rather have, five soverej 
©-pound note , es 


Decided’? 
Then look below. 


—— 


THINK IT OUT. 
A Port once said, “ All men are liars.’ 
Therefore he was a liar. 
Therefore what he said was not true, 
Therefore all men are not liars 
Therefore he was not a liar. 
Therefore what he said was true. 
Therefore all men are liars. 
And so on ad infinitum. 


sd 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG GIRL. 
A Fonp father gave his daughter this advice. What 
) you make of it ? 
Elizabeth. out. 
Rue Constantine. 
Very thin gloves. 
Way Susan Dart. 
Solution blow: 
THE LONGEST WORD. 
Warcn is the longest word in the English 1anguacge ? 
you cannot say off-hand, look below. 
WHAT AM [? 
I am just two, and two, 
I am warm, I am cold, 
The parting of thousands, 
That cannot be told ; 
Lawful, unlawful, a duty, a fault, 
Often sold dearly, 
Good for nothing when bought ; 
An extraordinary being, 
As a matter of course, 
Yielded with pleasure 
When taken by force. 


A MEDICINE. 
Tuts is the name of a cheap and efficacious medicine: 
100 0 500 50 15 ER 0150 


“a you cannot puzzle it out, you will find the sol::tion 
low - 
AT EASTER. 
He has a brand-new overcoat, 
A brand-new suit as well ; 
A new silk hat is on his head, 
He looks extremely well. 


He has new shoes, new stick, new gloves, 
All in the newest style ; 

His walk is new, his pose is new ; 
He has a brand-new smile, 


He’s new all over, in and out, 
Excepting at courtship ; 
You know him now, for he’s the man 


Who's on his wedding trip. 


SOLUTIONS. 


WHAT NUMBER ? 
Srven—even—eve. 

GOLD OR NOTE? 
Taxe the note, because double it when you put it 
to your pocket, and you it in creases when you take 
out again. 

ADVICE TO A YOUNG GIRL. 

Exzza, be thou true, constant in everything, love sways 


) and art. 
THE LONGEST WORD. . 
Osviousty the word in the English | age 1s 
Smiles,” because there is a “mile” between the first 
tter and the last. 
: WHAT AM 1? 


‘A MEDICINE. 
Is Roman figures the line reads: 
COD LIVER OIL 


A kiss. 


Week ENDING 
Maeoa 31, 1910. 


_seatiiin A MOST 


Part I— PRISON TRAFFICKING, 

THESE reminiscences of mine need but little introduc- 
tion, We will, if you please, take it for granted that I 
was born of honest parents, and all that sort of thing. 

Also, that I graduated in gaol life and experience— 
exercising my mother-wit and making the best (or worst) 
use ble under the circumstances of my natural 
ebilities—until I became what is known in prison parlance 
asa “ fly lag "—i.e., a convict of experience, and, as such, 

rson to be trusted by the warders in charge of me. 
mn, and then only, was I initiated into the inner 
mysteries of convict life as it is lived to-day. 

It did not take me long to discover that there is quite 
as much roguery carried on inside the prison walls as 
there is outside. Coining, forgery, larceny, and in fact 
well-nigh every conceivable form of wrongdoing flourishes 
there, with the connivance, and often with the active 
assistance, of some, at all events, of those in authority. 

These are, I know, strong words. But I can justify 
them, and I will do so before I have finished. 

When I first became a convict I was a skilled forger, 
but I knew nothing whatever of any other branch of 

rofessional crime. By the time I was released, however, 
Phad learned how to coin bad money, how to commit a 
burglary, to pick a pocket, and so forth. 

Convict prisons, in short, are seminaries of crime. They 
are also sinks of iniquity, and hotbeds of corruption. 

Take, for instance, Ping by which is meant 
the sale by warders to convicts o tobacco, alcohol, food, 
and other luxuries of a like nature. 

The extent to which this illicit. trade is carried on almost 
surpasses belief. Ninety per cent. of the warders, at least, 
practise it, and it is not confined to any particular prison, 
bap is common to them all. 

It is, of course, a risky business for the officials engaged 
init. Detection means instant dismissal. It is, however, 
very rare for them to be detected, so artfully is the system 
worked; while the profits are enormous. Ten shillings 
is the ordinary price for an ounce of tobacco, for which 
the warder has paid in the first instance no more than 
threepence or fourpence. A bottle of beer, or a small 
flask of spirits, costs the same. For smuggling out 4 
“stiff” (letter) the price is 6s. 8d. Small wonder that 
plenty of warders grow rich through trafficking. 
Roast Turkey Instead of Punishment Diet. 

The net result of.it all is that a man who has money 
in prison, or who has friends outside who have money, 

can get anything he wants. I have seen a convict sit 
down in his cell to a dinner of roast turkey and 
“ trimmings’ washed down with a bottle of port wine, 
and this while he was supposed to be on a punishment 
diet of bread and water. 

You will, I know, find little of all this in the convict 
reminiscences of men like Jabez Balfour and Lord William 
Neville. The reason is that they, being ‘ star’ prisoners, 
were never allowed by their gaolers to get any real insight 
into this phase of prison life. The warders have a 
saying: ‘“‘ Never trust a star man,” ¢.e., @ first offender. 

There is @ sort of freemasonry existing between the 
“old lags” and their gaolers, founded in many instances 
on mutual respect and admiration. The rogue who still 
retains his liberty “ cottons” to the rogue who has lost 
his, and vice versa. 

I first found this ont in Holloway, while awaiting trial 
there in 1895, after, of course, a previous conviction. I 
had had over four months to wait trial. So they gave me 
the billet of hospital orderly. 

The compounder there at that time did a lot of 
trafficking, and I beca ne his go-between. That is to say 
I acted as intermediary between him and the prisoners 
with whom he trafficked. 

I may say that this is the ordinary method in vogue in 
all prisons. An officer never traffics direct with a number 
of prisoners, but. always selects an intermediary, an old 
lag, whom he knows he can trust. By adopting this plan, 
the chances of his being found out are reduced to a 
er for so long as his go-between is staunch he is 

ng! 

The other prisoners do not know whence comes the 
tobacco and things they are able to buy, so that if they 
are discovered with contraband articles of the kind in 
their possession, they cannot “ put away ”’ the traffickin 
at or other official, even supposing they are inclin 
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This is not the ordinary type of convict reminiscences, for the narrator was no ordinary convict. He was what is 


known in prison parlance as a “fl9 lag 
he was trusted by the warders, and “‘ stood in” with them. 


” ; that is to say, a “clever rogue,’ and up to all dodyes. 


Consequently, 


His story goes to show that there is fully as much roguery carried on inside the walls of a convict prison as there is 
outside. Burglary, coining, pocket-picking, larceny—in fact, well-nigh every form of wrongdoing is practised to-day in these 
institutions, with the connivance, and often with the active assistance, of some, at least, of those in authority. Convict 


prisons are, in short, seminaries of crime. “ Trafficking,” he asserts, 1s everywhere rife. 


By trafficking ts meant the 


surreptitious sale by warders to convicts of tobacco, food, and other things, the smuggling in and out of gaol of 


pk athe ”” (unauthorised letters), and other wrongful practices of a like nature. 
actices. They may 
ut it is of no avail. 


the narrator, find it impossidle to stop these 
governor, he usually does try, and try hard. 


The governors of convict prisons, says 
try. Indeed, in the case of a newly-appointed 
He finds that practically the entire prison staff, as 


well as the prisoners themselves, are leagued against him. And in the end he has to give itup. One man is powerless 


against one thousand. A warder detected in trafficking is instantly dismissed. 


Yet there are few dismissals, because 


there are few detections. On the other hand, there are many warders who have grown rich through trafficking. 


wy Yee 

Of course, they can “round on” the go-between, 
although even this is rarely done, because they realise 
that if they do they will never be able to traffic again, 
and will, besides, be marked men ever afterwards. Even 
if they should divulge tho identity of the convict inter- 
mediary, however, the trafficking warder has, nevertheless, 
no need to be uneasy, because the betrayal of his patron 
and employer by a go-between is a thing unheard of in 
prison annals. 

Trafficking in Holloway w&a comparatively simple 
affair. A prisoner would be remanded there, or committed 
for trial, who we thought had money. The con pone 
when going his rounds, would open the man’s door and 
ask him whether he wanted any medicine. Usually the 
man would say ‘‘ No!” and the warder would then pass 
on, leaving me to do the rest. 

I would thereupon make a pretence of watching the 
warder out of sight, after which I would enter the man’s 
cell and ask him whether there was anything I could do 
for him, at the same time apne to him that if he 
had money I could get him anything he fancied, and that 
if he wanted any letters smuggled in or out of the prison, 
I could arrange the business for him at a price. 


A Stolen £8. 

In this way I initiated trafficking with quite fifty 
prisoners, to the great benefit of the warder, and to my 
own exceeding advantage also, for I was kept supplied 
by him with spirits from the surgery, as well as cigars 
and food from his private store. 

I also received from him, in the course of four months, 
£3 10s. in gold in the form of commission. It should have 
been a t deal more, according to our agreement, but 
he did me out of about £8, which I entrusted to him for 
safe-keeping. 

He told me he lost it horse-racing, and when I expostu- 
lated with him, he said: ‘‘ Look here, Newman, you are 
bound to ‘go down’ for five or seven years. Say nothing 
more about this money, and I will take means to let the 
warders at whatever prison you are sent to know that you 
are a safe go-between. That will be worth more than eight 
pounds to you.” 

As I had no choice in the matter, I had to agree. He 
kept his word, too, I will say that much for him, with the 
result that at Portland, and afterwards at Parkhurst, I 
was entrusted with plenty of io 

In return, the warders looked well after mo. For 
example, I used to be regularly supplied by the one on 
night duty with a daily newspaper to read, and with 
supper. ta exchange for these favours, I would put a 
certain amount of trafficking in his way. 

For instance, a prisoner would have half a sovereign, 
either smuggled in from outside by visitors, or sent in by 
some one of the many underground channels of communi- 
cation that exist in connection with all convict prisons. 
He would hand the coin over to me, and I would pass it 
on to the warder in question, receiving in return for it an 
ounce of hard tobacco. This I would presently slip into 
the prisoner’s cell, and he would give me about a quarter 
of the ounce for my trouble. 

Stout and Tobacco for a Diamond Ring. 

I would also, of course, receive something from the 
warder, either directly or indirectly, then or at some other 
time, so, as will readily be perceived, I was drawing 
commission from both parties to the transaction. 

Money, or money’s worth, it is all the same to the 
average trafficking warder. Once, for instance, a convict’s 
sweetheart slipped her lover a diamond and ruby ring 
when visiting him. For this I was able to get him half a 
pound of sabes, in separate ounces, and six bottles of 
stout. For a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles I got twd 
ounces of tobacco from a warder, and I gave a fellow 
convict, who stole them, one ounce. They belonged to 
Jabez Balfour. 

Some convicts, too, are very clever at making little 
fancy knick-knacks, and these I used to dispose of for 
them as best I could to the warders. Amongst other 
things I have trafficked off in this way have been picture- 
frames, tobacco-boxes, writing-desks, carved wooden 
brackets, copper and iron ornaments and household 
utensils, watch and key guards made from leather laces, 
work-boxes, and photograph-frames. 

Most of these articles, I ought to explain, are made by 
convicts who are employed as carpenters and blacksmiths, 
and who are, therefore, able to possess themselves of the 


ONCE SEIZED—ALWAYS PLEASED. 
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requisite raw material —of course with the connivance ot 
the warders. 

I used, too, to do a good deal of trafficking on my owr 
account, and this was rendered the easier to me owing tc 
my being by trade a painter and glazier. At Parkhurst 
for instance, in my time, I was the only man who was able 
to properly put in a new panc of glass in the place of one 
that had got broken. 

So, when a trafficking warder wanted a new pair ot 
trousers, we will say, he used to go and surreptitiously 
break a pane of glass in the steward’s stores. The result 
was that I was sent, in charge either of this sclf-same 
officer, or one with whom he was in league, to repair the 
damago ; at the same time, of course, I would be able ta 
obtain access to the wanted trousers through the hole, 
The rest was easy. 

I have supplied warders after this fashion with trousers, 
boots, shirta, tunics, braces, and many other articles of 
clot! and equipment. At last, however, one of the 
ste ’s porters complained to the Governor about the 
number of things that were disappearing from the stores, 
and an investigation was ordered. But nothing came 
of it, so far as we were concerned, and soon afterwards the 
trafficking warders trumped up a false charge against tho 
meddlesome porter and got him dismissed. 

I heard afterwards that he threatened the prison 
authorities with an action for wrongful dismissal, vowing 
that he would “show up” the whole iniquitous system 
unless they took him back again. Whether this was so 
or not Iam unable to say. It is a fact, however, that they 
did reinstate him in the service, but sent him to Dartmoor. 

Everything in and about a convict prison is regarded 
as fair game by traffickers. For example, I was once 
called upon to do some plumbing on the roof of the 
doctor’s house at Parkhurst. A portion of this, which 
was flat, had shcet lead over it. The warder in charge of 
me ordered me to strip this off. I did not ‘ tumblo” 
at first, and asked him the reason, adding, what indeed was 
obvious, that, if the protective covering were removed, 
the rain would be certain to percolate though, 

When I Wouldn't Traffic. 


“‘T dare say,” he answered, looking at me quizzically, 

* but we shan’t get wet.” I understood then, and set to 
work to obey orders. I soon had it off, and the warder 
sold it to a rag-and-bone man who presently put in an 
appearance. Tho whole thing had, of course, been 
arranged beforehand by the warder. What he got tor 
the lead I don’t know, but I was two ounces of tobacco to 
the good that evening. ; 
_ Once ony did I refuse to have anything to do with a 
job of trafficking. A convict came to me and asked me 
to get rid of a gold cup for him. I was a bit taken aback, 
and td gain time I asked him what sort of a cup it was, 
and where he got it from. 

Whereupon, after first looking cautiously round to see 
if anyone were in sight, he drew from inside a bundle of 
dirty cleaning rags a beautifully chased chalice. It was 
the one used in the Catholic communion service at the 
prison chapel. This particular convict was employed 
there as orderly, and it was his duty to clean the vestry 
out. He was an old burglar, and so was well able to 
ini of the value of the article. 

© examined it together. There was no doubt about 
it. It was fifteen-carat gold. I was sorely tempted, 
but, as it happened, just then the time of my discharge 
was drawing near. This, I reflected, was not an ordinary 
trafficking job. There would sure to be an awful row 
about it. So, in the end, I declined to have anything to 
do with it. 

Some days afterwards I related the incident to the warder 
who had put me up to stripping the lead off the roof of the 
doctor’s house. 

“You silly ass!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why didn’t you 
take iton ? I could easily have ‘ planted ’ it, and it would 
have meant a ‘ fiver’ apiece for us.” 

So he said. But I have my doubts. 

It would have more probably meant both “ fivers" 
going into his pockets, while I would have been put off 
with three or four ounces of tobacco and a drink or two. 

Under these circumstances, I think I was wise ia 
deciding that, in this particular instance, the game wa3 
not worth tho candle. 

[Next week Newman tells something about well-knowa 
people who were serving sentences during hie time. } 
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Part L—PRISON TRAFFICKING, 

THESE reminiscences of mine need but little introduc- 
4ion. We will, if you please, take it for granted that I 
was born of honest parents, and all that sort of thing. 

Also, that I graduated in gaol life and experience— 


exercising my mother-wit and making the best (or worst) 

use ible under the circumstances of my natural 

ebilities—until I became what is known in prison parlance 

as a “ fly lag ”—i.e., a convict of experience, and, as such, 
rson to be trusted by the warders in charge of me. 

n, and then only, was I initiated into the inner 
mysteries of convict life as it is lived to-day. . 

It did not take me long to discover that there is quite 
as much roguery carried on inside the prison walls as 
there is outside. Coining, forgery, larceny, and in fact 
well-nigh every conceivable form of wrongdoing flourishes 
there, with the connivance, and often with the active 
assistance, of some, at all events, of those in authority. 

These are, I know, strong words. But I can justify 
them, and I will do so before I have finished. 

When I first became a convict I was a skilled forger, 
but I knew nothing whatever of any other branch of 
rofessional crime. By the time I was released, however, 
Phad learned how to coin bad money, how to commit a 
burglary, to pick a pocket, and so forth. 

Convict prisons, in short, are seminaries of crime. They 
are also sinks of iniquity, and hotbeds of corruption. 

Take, for instance, “trafficking,” by which is meant 
the sale by warders to convicts of tobacco, alcohol, food, 
and other luxuries of a like nature. 

The extent to which this illicit trade is carried on almost 
surpasses belief. Ninety per cent. of the warders, at least, 
practise it, and it is not confined to any particular prison, 
Pu is common to them all. 

It is, of course, a risky business for the officials engaged 
init. Detection means instant dismissal. It is, however, 
very rare for them to be detected, so artfully is the system 
worked ; while the profits are enormous. Ten shillings 
is the ordinary price for an ounce of tobacco, for which 
the warder has paid in the first instance no more than 
threepence or fourpence. A bottle of beer, or a small 
flask of spirits, costs the same. For smuggling out 4 
“stiff” (letter) the price is 6s. 8d. Small wonder that 
plenty of warders grow rich through trafficking. 
Roast Turkey Instead of Punishment Diet. 

The net result of.it all is that a man who has money 
in prison, or who has friends outside who have money, 
can get anything he wants. I have seen a convict sit 
down in his cell to a dinner of roast turkey and 
“ trimmings” washed down with a bottle of port wine, 
and this while he was supposed to be on a punishment 
diet of bread and water. 

You will, I know, find little of all this in the convict 
reminiscences of men like Jabez Balfour and Lord William 
Neville. The reason is that they, being “star” prisoners, 
were never allowed by their gaolers to get any real insight 
into this phase of prison life. The warders have a 
saying: ‘“‘ Never trust a star man,” ¢.e., @ first offender. 

There is a sort of freemasonry existing between the 
“old lags” and their gaolers, founded in many instances 
on mutual respect and admiration. The rogue who still 
retains his liberty “ cottons” to the rogue who has lost 
his, and vice versd. 

I first found this out in Holloway, while awaiting trial 
there in 1895, after, of course, a previous conviction. I 
had had over four months to wait trial. So they gave me 
the billet of hospital orderly. 

The compounder there at that time did a lot of 
trafficking, and I beca ne his go-between. That is to say 
I acted as intermediary between him and the prisoners 
with whom he trafficked. 

I may say that this is the ordinary method in vogue in 
all prisons. An officer never traffics direct with a number 
of prisoners, but. always selects an intermediary, an old 
lag, whom he knows he éan trust. By adopting this plan, 
the chances of his being found out are uced to a 
minimum, for so long as his go-between is staunch he is 
all right. 

The other prisoners do not know whence comes the 
to and things they are able to buy, so that if they 
mat discovered with contraband articles of the kind in 
their possession, they cannot ‘ put away ” the traffickin 
a or other official, even supposing they are inclin 
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he was trusted by the warders, and “ stood in” with them. 
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He was what is 
Consequently, 


His story goes to show that there is fully as much roguery carried on inside the walls of a convict prison as there ts 
outside. Burglary, coining, pocket-picking, larceny—in fact, well-nigh every form of wrongdoing is practised to-day in these 
institutions, with the connivance, and often with the active assistance, of some, at least, of those in authority. Convict 


prisons are, in short, seminaries of crime. 


“Trafficking,” he asserts, ts everywhere rife. 


By trafficking ts meant the 


surreptitious sale by warders to convicts of tobacco, food, and other things, the smuggling in and out of gaol of 


= wtife ” (unauthorised letters), and other wrongful practices of a like nature. 
actices. They may try. Indeed, in the case of a newly-appointed 
ut it is of no avail. 


the narrator, find it impossidle to of ai 
governor, he usually does try, and try hard. 


The governors of convict prisons, says 


He finds that practically the entire prison staff, as 


well as the prisoners themsclves, are leagued against him. And in the end he has to give itup. One man is powerless 


against one thousand. 


A warder detected in trafficking is instantly dismissed. 


Yet there are few dismissals, because 


there ave few detections. On the other hand, there are many warders who have grown rich through trafficking. 
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Of course, they can “round on” the go-between, 
although even this is rarely done, because they realise 
that if they do they will never be able to traffic again, 
and will, besides, be marked men ever afterwards. Even 
if they should divulge tho identity of the convict inter- 
mediary, however, the trafficking warder has, nevertheless, 
no need to be uneasy, because the betrayal of his patron 
and employer by a go-between is a thing unheard of in 
prison annals. 

Trafficking in Holloway w&la comparatively simple 
affair. A prisoner would be remanded there, or committed 
for trial, who we thought had money. The compounder, 
when going his rounds, would open the man’s door and 
ask him whether he wanted any medicine. Usually the 
man would say “ No!” and the warder would then pass 
on, leaving me to do the rest. 

I sali thereupon make a pretence of watching the 
warder out of sight, after which I would enter the man’s 
cell and ask him whether there was anything I could do 
for him, at the same time cayiaining to him that if he 
had money I could get him anything he fancied, and that 
if he wanted any letters smuggled in or out of the prison, 
I could arrange the business for him at a price. 


A Stolen £8. 

In this way I initiated trafficking with quite fifty 
prisoners, to the great benefit of the warder, and to my 
own exceeding advantage also, for I was kept supplied 
by him with spirits from the surgery, as well as cigars 
and food from his private store. 

I also received from him, in the course of four months, 
£3 10s. in gold in the form of commission. It should have 
been a t deal more, according to our agreement, but 
he did me out of about £8, which I entrusted to him for 
safe- keeping. 

He told me he lost it horse-racing, and when I expostu- 
lated with him, he said: ‘‘ Look here, Newman, you are 
bound to ‘go down’ for five or seven years. Say nothing 
more about this money, and I will take means to let the 
warders at whatever prison you are sent to know that you 
are a safe go-between. That will be worth more than eight 
pounds to you.” 

As I had no choice in the matter, I had to agree. He 
kept his word, too, I will say that much for him, with the 
result that at Portland, and afterwards at Parkhurst, I 
was entrusted with plenty of trafficking. 

In return, the warders looked well after mo. For 
example, I used to be regularly supplied by the one on 
night duty with a daily newspaper to read, and with 
supper. ie exchange for these favours, I would put a 
certain amount of trafficking in his way. 

For instance, a prisoner would have half a sovereign, 
either smuggled in from outside by visitors, or sent in by 
some one of the many underground channels of communi- 
cation that exist in connection with all convict prisons. 
He would hand the coin over to me, and I would pass it 
on to the warder in question, receiving in return for it an 
ounce of hard tobacco. This I would presently slip into 
the prisoner’s cell, and he would give me about a quarter 
of the ounce for my trouble. 

Stout and Tobacco for a Diamond Ring. 

I would also, of course, receive something from the 
warder, either directly or indirectly, then or at some other 
time, so, as will readily be perceived, I was drawing 
commission from both parties to the transaction. 

Money, or money’s worth, it is all the samo to the 
average trafficking warder. Once, for instance, a convict’s 
sweetheart slipped her lover a diamond and ruby ring 
when visiting him. For this I was able to get him half a 
pound of re Orey in separate ounces, and six bottles of 
stout. For a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles I got twd 
ounces of tobacco from a warder, and I gave a fellow 
convict, who stole them, one ounce. They belonged to 
Jabez Balfour. 

Some convicts, too, are very clever at making little 
fancy knick-knacks, and these I used to dispose of for 
them as best I could to the warders. Amongst other 
things I have trafficked off in this way have been picture- 
frames, tobacco-boxes, writing-desks, carved wooden 
brackets, copper and iron ornaments and household 
utensils, watch and key guards made from leather laces, 
work-boxes, and photograph-frames. 

Most of these articles, I ought to explain, are made by 
convicts who are employed as carpenters and blacksmiths, 
and who are, therefore, able to possess themselves of the 


ONCE SEIZED—ALWAYS PLEASED. 
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requisite raw material —of course with the connivance ot 
the warders. 

I used, too, to do a good deal of trafficking on my owt 
account, and this was rendered the easier to me owing tc 
my being by trade a painter and glazier. At Parkhurst 
for instance, in my time, I was the only man who was able 
to properly put in 4 new panc of glass in the place of one 
that had got broken. 

So, when a trafficking warder wanted a new pair ol 
trousers, we will say, he used to go and surreptitiously 
break a pane of glass in the steward’s stores. The result 
was that I was sent, in charge either of this sclf-same 
officer, or one with whom he was in league, to repair the 
damago ; at the same time, of course, I would be able ta 
obtain access to the wanted trousers through the hole, 
The rest was easy. 

I have supplied warders after this fashion with trousers, 
boots, shirta, tunics, braces, and many other articles of 
clot! j and equipment. At last, however, one of the 
ste 8 porters complained to the Governor about thic 
number of things that were disappearing from the stores, 
and an investigation was ordered. But nothing came 
of it, 80 far as we were concerned, and soon afterwards the 
trafficking warders trumped up a false charge against tho 
meddlesome porter and got him dismissed. 

I heard afterwards that he threatened the prison 
authorities with an action for wrongful dismissal, vowing 
that he would “show up” the whole iniquitous system 
unless they took him back again. Whether this was so 
or not I am unable tosay. It is a fact, however, that they 
did reinstate him in the service, but sent him to Dartmoor. 

Everything in and about a convict prison is regarded 
as fair game by traffickers. For example, I was once 
called upon to do some plumbing on the roof of the 
doctor’s house at Parkhurst. A portion of this, which 
was flat, had sheet lead over it. The warder in charge of 
me ordered me to strip this off. I did not ‘“ tumblo”™ 
at first, and asked him the reason, adding, what indeed wa3 
obvious, that, if the protective covering were removed, 
the rain would be certain to percolate though, 

When I Wouldn't Traffic. 

““T dare say,” he answered, looking at me quizzically, 
* but we shan’t get wet.” I understood then, and set to 
work to obey orders. I soon had it off, and the warder 
sold it to a rag-and-bone man who presently put in an 
appearance. Tho whole thing had, of course, been 
arranged beforehand by the warder. What he got tor 
the lead I don’t know, but I was two ounces of tobacco to 
the good that evening. : 

_ Once only did I refuse to have anything to do with a 
job of trafficking. A convict came to me and asked me 
to get rid of a gold cup for him. I was a bit taken aback, 
and td gain time I asked him what sort of a cup it was, 
and where he got it from. 

_. Whereupon, after first looking cautiously round to sce 
if anyone were in sight, he drew from inside a bundle of 
dirty cleaning rags a beautifully chased chalice. It was 
the one used in the Catholic communion service at the 
prison pee ee This particular convict was employed 
there as orderly, and it was his duty to clean the vestry 
out. He was an old burglar, and so was well able to 
judge of the value of the article. 

We examined it together. There was no doubt about 
it. It was fifteen-carat gold. I was sorely tempted, 
but, as it happened, just then the time of my discharge 
was drawing near. This, I reflected, was not an ordinary 
trafficking job. There would sure to be an awful row 
about it. So, in the end, I declined to have anything to 
do with it. 

Some days afterwards I related the incident to the warder 
who had put me up to stripping the lead off the roof of the 
doctor’s house. 

“You silly ass!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why didn’t you 
take iton ? I could easily have ‘ planted ’ it, and it would 
have meant a ‘ fiver’ apiece for us.” 

So he said. But I have my doubts. 

It would have more probably meant both “ fivers "* 
going into his pockets, while I would have been put off 
with three or four ounces of tobacco and a drink or two. 

Under these circumstances, I think I was wise ia 
deciding that, in this particular instance, the game wa3 
not worth tho candle. 


[Next week Newman tells something about well-knowa 
people who were serving sentences during his time.} 
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THESE comic writers are a public nuisance, remarked Mr. 
Gadby. The Yellow Peril is a comfort compared to them. 
No objection to a joke. I make one meself now and then, 
but—— 

He broke off to serve an impatient customer with a packet 
of cigarettes, and resumed, with a touch of severity : 

What is there funny in whiskers, f’r instance? Yet here’s 
geome o’ them comics always doin’ nasty smacks at them. Not 
‘that I mind ; whiskers suits me, and I don’t care who larfs at 
‘em, but others feel it. Poor Mr. Waller feels it. ‘Armless, 
affable young fcller—serves behind the counter in the grocer’s 
next door but one here, and used to have as nice a face full of 
beard and moustache as ever I see. Nice colour, too. But 
someone sent him newspaper cuttings with funny things about 
red whiskers in them ; then the customers n to recite bits 
out of magavines, or mark the and lend them to him to 
read—ridiklus stuff all makin’ a mockery of whiskers, and him 
bein’ sensitive it got to be more than he could s 

He walked miles one night and took a penny ’bus to go to a 
barber what didn’t know him, and when he give his order the 
man was so paralysed he could hardly whisper : ‘‘ Not all?” 

‘“* Every hair!" says Mr. Waller firmly. 

So the barber pulls hisself together, and when he took the 
towel off and Mr. Waller stood up and looked in the glass he 
considered he was more handsome and clever lookin’ than he’d 
expected, and he was glad becos he thought how pleased his 
gel would be. 

So happened his gel was on a holiday just then with her 
father an’ mother, and Mr. Waller writin’ long letters to her 
every day, and gettin’ a picture postcard once a week. And 
he thinks to hisself he won't tell her, but keep it as a pleasant 
surprise ; and the day she come home from the seaside bein’ 
early closin’ he met her at Charing Cross. “ 

Direckly he seen her and her father and mother comin’, he 
sprints up to them excited, shoutin’ : ‘‘ Here you are! How 
are yer, Mr. Harris?” And tries to take the old man’s bag 
away, friendly-like, to ca it for him. But the old man 
flares up and hung on to it desperate. 

“ Leave go!” he roars. ‘‘ Missis! 
thing! Where's the police ?” 

“* Don’t be silly,” says Mr. Waller, blushin’ and thinkin’ they 
was gettin’ at him. ‘It’s only me. Annie, ain’t you goin’ 
to give me a kiss?” 

And, with that, afore she could answer, he kisses her. 

She screams, both arms full o’ parcels, and her mother 
knocks his hat off with her umbrella, and her father drops his 
bag to give hisself a free hand, and then there was real trouble. 

Took three porters and a prea er “ sort them out 
among the luggace and part them. Awful scene, I under- 
stand. The old boy he'd heard, it scems, about impident 
sharks that loaf around 
railway stations to sneak 
people’s bags and things, 
and he didn’t mean to be 
done. — 

After they'd picked Mr. 
Waller up and took the 
) old man off him, what 
‘with his collar bein’ bust 
and one eye turnin’ black, 
he looked less like hisself 
than ever, and they 
handed him over to a 
pleeceman who shook the 
rest of his voice out of 
him, and hustled him 
along. with Annie and Mr. 
re, ee 

to chai im. 
ee Me, Harvs 
ars tr) man if 
his bump hurt him, and the old man said he didn’t care 
if he had so many bumps that he couldn't tell which 
was his head, it was worth jit—he’d teach these 


Annie! Keep hold of 


Mr, Waller stood up and looked 
tn the glass. 


PARS ABOUT EASTER.| 


Ons of the greatest battles that ever took place in 
England was fought on an Easter Sunday—the great 
battle of Barnet, waged during the Wars of the Roses, 
The exact day was April 14th, 1471. 


Former.y, in Yorkshire, the young men of a parish 
were allowed on Easter Day to stop the girls on the high 
road and steal their sl:oc buckles, which they kept until 
th> following day, when the girls retaliated by stealing 
the young men’s shocs, 


Easter ia regarded as the greatest festival of the year 
in Russia, and is celebrated by much kissing, 


A WEILI-KNoWN English lady in 1887 sent the Pope a 
valuable Easter egg. The shell was of ivory lined with 
white. satin, and the yolk was a golden case wherein 
reposed a large ruby set in diamonds, the whole being 
valued at over £2,000, 


“Don't understand football liago. 


A Tale Full of Fun. 
By A. St. JOHN ADCOCK. 


Mr. 
Waller, at the police-station. 
“It’s alla mistake. I thought 
they was pretendin’ not to know 
me. Thought they was only 
havin’ a game with me.” 

The inspector said he looked 
as if he'd bin havin’ a game, 
and arst the pleeceman what 
he'd bin playin’ at. 

“« Confidence trick,” says the 


copper, “and attemptin’ to 
try to steal the gent’s bag.” 

“‘ Pretended to know me,” Mr. Harris chips in, ‘ and 
would ha’ snatched it out o’ my hand, but I’m not such a fool 
as I look.” ; 

The inspector said that was a good job, but Mr. Waller 
interrupted agen. 

“ These are friends o’ mine,” he says. 


“ This is my gal. 
I’m Mr. Waller.” 


“More mistakes!" stutters Mr. Waller, gettin’ anxiouser 
and anxiouser. ‘I’m not Mr. Lewis Waller. I’m another 
one.” 

** You've bin and 
arrested a double, 
constable. Wish 
you’d be more care- 
ful,” says the in- 
spector. “Git on 
with the charge.” 

“I’m not a 
double,” says Mr. 
Waller. “I’m— 
here! Mrs. Harris! 
Annie! Look at me,” 
he says. “Im 
Walter. You know 
me, don’t yer?” 

They stared at 
him hard. 


It took three porters and a ticket collector “© Somethin’ about 
to sort them out. the eyes,” began 
Mrs. Harris. 


Mr. Harris stroked his bump and seemed worried. 

“* Father,” says Annie, “‘ I do believe it really is Walter.” 

“If he’s Walter,” mumbles the old man, ‘“ where's his 
whiskers ?”” 

Then they listened while Mr. Waller explained. 

“You wouldn’t let me get a word in before,” he grumbled. 
‘* As I say, they’re shaved orf, but it’s me all the same. You 
can sec that now, can’t yer?” 

May be you,” Mr. Harris admitted, ‘‘ but it don't look 
like er. Fust time ever I see you with yer whiskers orf, and 
if I'd known what you looked like before no gel o’ mine should 
have promised to 
marry you.” 

Mrs. Harris said 
the same; and on 
the way home 
Annie said a good 
deal more. 

“* Never dreamed 
you’d got such a 
weak chin,” she 
said. 
Mr. Waller as- 
sured her he'd got 
a strong constitu- 
tion, but she said 
she didn’t care. 

“You ain’t got 
no chin,” she kept 
sayin’. 

“* Nonsense.” says Mr. Waller. “‘ Why, how do you s'pose 
Dept ie meat as Baie 

“Oh, yes, try to y,” sna Annie. ‘“ Thought 
you'd had enongh fun for one day.” _ 

He wanted to know what she meant by fun, and so they 
come to words. 

End of it was, she said she wasn't goin’ to be the wife of a 
man with a face like a rabbit's ; she'd always thought from his 
whiskers that he was handsome and brave, and preferred not 
to see him no more till he looked like that agen; he wasn’t to 


“« These are friends of mine,” énterrupted 
Mr. Waller, 


TuE word Easter may be derived from “‘ Eastre,” the 
name of the Saxon goddess of Spring, or it may come from 
“Oster,” which means rising. The latter explanation 
would be more appropriate, for it would mean that Easter 
was the feast of the Resurrection. 


Ix some parts of Cornwall the people believe that if they 
remove their bees on any other day except {= Friday 
death will occur to the industrious insects. In Bedford- 
shire, too, the cottagers chant a hymn outside their hives 
if the bees are not progressing as favourably as the 
owners desire. 


In some parts of the country this Easter is described as 
a “cuckoo” one. ‘The reason for the name is that the 
last week of March is the earliest time for the cuckoo to 
arrive in England. If ‘‘ seen” before then the “ cuckoo ” 
is a sparrow-hawk ; if “heard” the “ bird” is a rural 
practical joker, 


On Good Friday in the churchyard cf St. Bartholomew- 
the-Great, Smithficld, twenty-one old women are annually 
presented with a hot cross bun and a new sixpence. The 
recipients bave to pick up the coin from a certain grave- 
stone, and then each has to walk over the stone, 


“ONCE TRIED"—REST “OFF.SIDE.” 
D> you maa ta2 Coupnlets cour028 2” 


b 
man who was like a perfect stranger. She was so nasty Coil 


be mrt) he had to 
give up tryin’ to argue 
and hurried home and 
wrote a long apology, 
askin’ might he call now 
and then while he was 
rowin’ em; and when 
. he'd written three times, 
she wrote and sail if 
he did it would be fur 
the last time, she was 
positive if she saw hin, 
once more without his 
whiskers it would kill 
her affection for ever. 

He was afraid to ri-k 
_ that, and spent mes: 
on hair restorers. ays 
what with studyiy i). 
. different directions {, 
He spent money on hair restorers and usin’ them, and mixjs, 
took to etudyin’ the different dircctions the bottles, and rublhi:, 

for usin’ them. in at night the one thar 

ought to be rubbed ft 

first thing before breakfast, and what with customers )) ¢ 

reckernisin’ him and arstin’ him where he was, he very near 
went off his chump altogether. 

You know what wimmin are. So did he; and he reckone! 
he’d better humour her, and went on pinin’ and measuri:: 
them till they were six inches long—exactly the same a: 
before ; then he wrote to say he was comin’, and as she nevir 
answered, he went. 

He kmecked, and she opened the door with her hat on, as if 
she’d been just comin’ out, and he bubbles over immediate : 

“ T¢’s me, Annie,” he laughs. ‘“ All right now, ain’t I?” 

Next moment he would have kissed her, but she shout; 
“Go away!.” and Va 
pushes him off, in- mAs 
dignant, and astrap- 
pin’ young feller he 
didn’t know nips 
_ her quick and 

ad Mr. Waller by 
his new whiskers, and 
afore he could arst 
no uestions he 
found he was sittin’ 
out on tho pavement, 
and his 4 was 
comin’ to him over 
the railin’s. 

Naturally he would 
have liked to inquire 
about it im but Hoe 
young p slams 
the gate, and they 
was doin’ their best 
at each other between the bars when poor Mr. Waller secn t)¢ 
old man comin’ with a pair o’ tongs and thought it might Lo 
more convenient if he called some other evenin’. 

Meanwhile, a lot of his new whiskers had been jerked ¢.% 
durin’ the interview, and made it seem as if he was moullin’. 
so partly to annoy Annie and partly becos he couldn't think uf 
anything better, he made for tho nearest barber's. [it 
direckly his boss seen him next mornin’ he said he was sick «/ 
it—he’d had too much of the customers comin’ and ti: 
him in confidence, larst time, how many pounds had \r 
Waller absconded with, and who was this escaped lookin’ 
simple gentleman that was weighin’ out the sugar instead of hin. 

“Then while you was growin’ them agen,” he went on. 
“there you was with a face disgraceful enough to ruin the 
business. It’s got to be one thing or the other, Mr. Waller.’ 
he said. ‘Either you have whiskers or you do not. You 
can’t have it both ways. Either you have a clean facc alway:, 
or whiskers always, or the sack.” 

Poor Mr. Waller he made up his mind, out 0’ spite, to have 
aclean face. But not havin’ learned to shave early in life. he 
kept chippin’ bits out and mendin’ hisself with sticin’ 
plaster, and when he started payin’ a barber every day it was 
more than he could afford. 

Consequence is, you'll see him behind the counter now 
wearin’ a complete set, all large and fine. Corst him haif-a- 
crown to hire them for the job, and he’s growin’ his own 
underneath, and it’s that suffocatin’, he tells me, he has to gu 
down the cellar every spare minute and take ’em off to breath. 


‘ 


The young. feller had Mr. Waller ly 
his new whiskers. 
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Monte Cato is usually crowded at Easter, and play 
often runs high. One recent Easter the bank loti 
£40,000 in half an hour, and an English nobleman wou 
more than £4,000 with a £10 stake, 


Every Easter Monday the old Sussex town of Win- 
chelsea elects its mayor. A water-bailiff having o silver 
oar as his badge of office is also still appointed, althou::! 
the sea has receded two miles from the land, 


Ar the Royal Bun House, which flourished at Chicl va 
a hundred years ago, between forty or fifty thousand peo} '¢ 
were wont to gather on a Good Friday morning to parti! « 
of the delicious hot cross buns which were made the:. 
Over one hundred thousand buns were sold, and the takin3 
amounted to nearly £300. 


In some East End of London churches the couples to /.4 
married at Easter often number hundreds. The hari: 
worked clergy find it simply impossible to marry ths 
couples singly, so the weddings become “batch” ones, 
the couples orting themselves out and one recital sufticins 
for them all; though the officiating minister asks an‘ 
receives from each couple separately the solemn aucstions 
and answers, 


WeEK ENDING -~ 
Mano 31, 1910, 


— ee. 699 3 
By Mr. ARTHUR BURDETT, Manager of Fuller's, the 
Famous Confectionery Firm. 


WE are sometimes told that old customs are dying out, 
that people are sending fewer Christmas cards every year, 
and that the ‘“ Valentine” has almost disappeared ; but 
whatever amount of truth there an in those reports, 
it is certainly not true that the Easter egg custom is 
declining. 

England “as a whole cannot, perhaps, compare with 
Germany in the thoroughness with which the Easter 
festivities are kept ; but in the towns, London, for example, 
can quite easily hold its own with Berlin. 

Certainly the demand for Easter eggs in London is 
heavier than ever, and when I mention that the output 
of my own firm runs comfortably into seven figures, some 
idea may be gained of the total “hatching” of all the 
confectionery firms in this country. 

Of late years we have made great use in preparing Easter 
eggs of the shells of ordinary hens’ eggs. A small hole 
about the size of a pea is bored at one end of the egg, 
and through this hole every scrap of the contents is ex- 
tracted. The insides of the shells are then carefully washed 
in warm water; and when they have been made 
scrupulously clean by the aid of tiny but very strong jets 
of water, they are ready for the confectioner. 
Chocolate Coatings Rolled On. 

The chocolate, meantime, has been prepared, going 
throngh the whole .process of sorting, roasting, grinding, 
rolling, and so on, until it has become a creamy liquid. 

A certain amount of this chocolate is forced through the 
hole in the egg. It sogn begins to solidify, and in order 
that it may stick with equal thickness inside the shell, 
the egg is rolled over and over until there is a coating of 
solid chocolate about an eighth of an inch thick inside the 
shell. Then another coating is added in the same way, 
and when this, too, has hardened, the remaining space is 
filled up with fondant. 
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The little hole at the end of the egg is then sealed up, 
and except for this the egg looks as natural as though it 
had never been tampered with. 

This form of Easter egg has to be prepared by very 
skilful girls, for it has to undergo a melt deal of handling 
in the making, of course, and everybody knows how 
brittle an egg-shell is, especially when it is empty. 

We prepare many thousands of these eggs, but 
undoubtedly it is the plain chocolate egg that forms the 
greater part of the Easter trade. 

The ordinary chocolate Easter egg is made in a wide 
variety of sizes, from tiny little eggs about the size of a 
thrush’s to huge eggs that require half a hundredweight 
of solid chocolate to form the shell alone. 

Every egg, whether large or small, is made in two parts. 
The confectioner takes two moulds, each exactly the same 
in size and shape, and forming, when put together, a 
complete egg shape. Into each of the moulds he ladles 
a certain quantity of chocolate. With this he coats 
the insides of the moulds, much in the same way as the 
hollow egg-sholls were filled, except, of course, that it is 
much more easy in an open mould to get an equal distri- 
bution of chocolate paste. 

This coating is allowed to harden,.and one or two or 
three more coatings are added as each dries, according 
to the size of the required egg. A large egg, of course, 
requires a stronger shell, and the more coatings of chocolate 
there are the stronger the shell. 

How the Halves are Joined. 

When both halves of the egg have been properly “ set,” 
there follows the important operation of joining them. 
A narrow collar of cardboard is slipped round the inside 
rim of one of the halves, and a little plastering of fondant 
fastens this collar securely to the rim. Then the two 
halves are put together, much on the principle of a card- 
board box, whero a small piece of cardboard stands up 
all round, and when the box is closed, slips in behind the 
front and sides of the lid. 

This joining process has to be done vay carefully. 
Sometimes the dels break and crack ; sometimes the in- 
sertion of the cardboard collar disturbs the polished 
smoothness of the shell. This, of course, necessitates the 
immediate return of the damaged egg to the melting-pot. 
The confectioners become very clever in handling the eggs, 
however, and there are comparatively few breakages. 

Where the fragile chocolate eggs suffer—like their 
relatives, the homely product of the hen—is in the post, 
where, in spite of the most cautious packing, a certain 
percentage always come to gricf, 
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When the eggs leave the moulding-room some of them 
see to the packing department, after the two halves 

ve been securely fastened together with ribbons; but 
others, more highly-favoured, pass into the hands of other 
confectioners who decorate them with all sorts of curious 
designs in chocolate and marzipan and fondant. This 
designing work is made easy by the use of a specially 
constructed pointer with a very narrow funnel which 
directs an equal flow of chocolate or marzipan over the 
egg. 
The present-day Easter egg is, of course, a survival of 
the Pasch, or Passover egg. ‘his was made—and in 
country districts I believe it is still made—by boiling an 
ordinary egg very hard in some coloured water, so that the 
egg comes out red, or yellow, or blue according to the dye 
with which it has been boiled. 

— ef 


LEFT IN PEACE, 

On his homeward journey a tired business man wat 
much annoyed by the conduct of three middle-aged ladies 
who stood near him. They were evidently just returning 
from a holiday. All the seats in the train were occupied. 
but: they seemed determined that he should offer one of 
them his. 

He screened himself behind his paper and listened to 
plainly audible remarks about the decline of gallantry in 
the present age. 

At last he arose. 

‘* Will the eldest of you ladies,” he said, ‘‘ honour me 
by acce fing my place?” 

But the advertisements suddenly claimed their attention 
and they uttered never a word. 

LESSER OF TWO EVILS. 

“Srp,” said the tramp, “I have not tasted food fos 
seven days; another half an hour of fasting, and I must 
die.” . 

“Then,” exclaimed the philanthropist, ‘‘ you shall live ! 
Take this ticket. It will admit vou, in my stead, to a 
sumptuous banquet, course after course—meats, wines, 
and dessert—a feast three hours long. Glorious company : 
Mr. Efforts, Mr. Spoutoffen, Mr. Longyarn, and othe: 
eminent men.” 

“ Will there be any after-dinner speeches %* asked the 
starving one. 

“Columns of ’em,” said the philanthropist. And the 
tramp handed back the ticket and crawled wearily away 
into a silent timber yard to ai>. 
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WHEN LADIES GUARD THE STREETS. 


The Mayor of Indianapolis has recently decided to appoint a city police force of women. 
Below, our artist depi 


assigned them. 


NURSEMAIDS WOULD CERTAINLY 
STRIKE BUT THEIR PLACES WOULD 
SOON BE TAKEN BY MALE NURSES. 


ISO0K ON THIS PICTURE —> 


THE ARREST OF ‘SAND-BAG SAM’- 
IN THE PAST 


THE LATEST 
FASHIONS FROM 
PARIS WOULD BE 

me) SURE TO ATTRACT 

ae} THE LADY 
CONSTABLES 
HOWEVER WELL 
DRILLED THEY 
WERE 


AND ON THIS 


AND THE SAME GENTLEMAN'S 
ARREST UNDER THE PROPOSED 
NEW CONDITIONS. 


ONCE TAKEN ON-—SINE QUA NON. 
“Indispensable! Really?” 


They are to do the duties of ordinary policemen and will have beats 
cts what might happen if the same thing were adopted in this country. 


MOTORISTS MIGHT 
FIND POLICE TRAPS 
RATHER A PLEASING]: 
DIVERSION THAN 
OTHERWISE 


BUT WOULDN'T LADY 
CONSTABLES RATHER 
INTERFERE WITH THE 
PROPER REGULATION 
OF STREET TRAFFIC ? 


* Aue ers op rane 
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Love’s Token. 

A witness informed Judge Bacon at the Bloomsbury 
County Court that a summons which he served contained 
the brief note, “ With love.” 

Extraordinary ! 

A cameo from Clerkenwell: 

The Magistrate: “ How did you get drunk ?” 

Prisoner : “ By drinking.” 

The Magistrate : “ Where did you get the drink?” 

Prisoner: * In the public-house.” 

A Rush for Money. 

At the conclusion of a Hackney inquest a nurse from the 
Hackney Infirmary asked if she was entitled to 1s. for 
attendance as a witness. - 

he Coroner dubiously said he didn’t know, but allowed 
the fee, and the nurse left the court. 

A few seconds after another nurse, who had given | 
evidence in a previous case, meekly inquired if she could not | 
have her shilling. 

The Coroner: “ You have had it.” | 

“No, sir. I’m ancther,” she replied. (Laughter.) ~ 

The Coroner: “ Gracious heavens, they ure coming thick | 
and fast. (Laughter.) Let her have it.” 


| 


| 
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A TABLET CRUSHER. 

Many drugs and chemicals are put up in the form of 
tablets, and require breaking up before they can be used. 
Acrusher is designed especially for this purpose. It consists 
of two metal 
cylinders, each 
closed at one end, 
and one fitting 
into the other. 
The tablet to be 


crushed is placed 
in B, and then A 
is pressed on top 


ofit. The weight 
and presqure 
easily reduce the 
tablet to a pow- 
der, and not a particle is wasted. Any small hard drug 
ean be crushed in this way, and the appliance should be 
useful to everyone who uses chemicals, 


eet Sree 
A SKATING FLOOR. 
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Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


His Little Tonic. 
“Drunk!” indignantly remarked a defendant at 
Willesden, ‘‘I wasn’t drunk. I'd not had more than eight 
or nine pints of beer.” 


Exorcism in Stepney. 
“T broke a cup on the child’s head when it was dying,” 
a mother told the coroner at a Stepney inyuest recently. 
“ That was to drive away the evil spirits.” 


Summer Already! 
Magistrate (at Leeds Police Court): ‘“‘ What are you, and 
what do you make a week ?” 
Defendant: “I'm a coal hawker, and am barely making 
a living now it’s summer.” 


Told by the Hands. 

“ Look at his hands, sergeant, and see if he has done any 
work recently,” said the clerk at West Ham Police Court, 
speaking of @ man who was charged with breaking o 
window. : . 

The Sorgeant (after examining the hands): “No, sir, but 
he has sinoked a faw cigarettes.” 

Mr. A. Gorier (to prisoner): “‘ There is no excuse for your 
conduct. One month’s hard labour.” 


Weer ENDING 
Manca 31, 1910, 


Never Satisfied. 

“Things won't be right till we get another election.” 
philosophically remarked a man wnose son was sae 
with begging, at a London police court. ° 


What an Excuse! 
| At Willesden,a man, charged with being drank in charce 
\of a donkey and costermonger’s barrow, said it was the 
| donkey that could not stand up properly. 
The magistrate fiued the man. 
Taking Advantage. 
;_ Judge Willis, at Southwark, deprecated the uso of b+ 
language on the part of a witness, who called 4 woman « 
vile cat.” 
“ Woll,” the witness replied amidst langhter, “there js 
no harm init. She don’t understand English.” 


; A Busy Man. 

A man appeared on remand at Old Street charged wi: 
; being concerned with another man in stealing a watci i... 
| chain. 
| Incidentally, the magistrate said: “There are plenty ., 
' prosecutors who would be glad to get back some small pu 

of their loss and avoid a further waste of tims and mui)... 
| in prozecuting.” 
| Prisoner (truculently): “ But what about wastive ::, 
' timo?” me 
‘Committed to the Sessions. 


a 
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| GROWING SALSIFY, 
| ALtTHoves salsify is not a well-known vegetable, its 
‘ flavour, somewhat resembling oysters, is esteemed delicious 
by many. If 
planted in unsuit- 
able soil, its roots 
may become 
forked, as shown 
by A, whereas a 
well - grown root 
should appear like 
B. When seed 
time comes in 
April, make some 
d - sized holes 
two feet deep 
with a crowbar. 
! Fill them with rich light compost, pressed hard so that it 
mes solid. Sow three or four seeds in each hole, 
and, when large enough, thin out tosingle planta, Carrots, 

too, benefit by being grown in this manner, 
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AN EGG SEPARATOR. 


AN ingenious vessel which enables the white of an egg 
to be separated from the 


is composed . yolk is illustrated here. 
of rock NOM SE: Oe ln Vhs lA lee p {5° that the way in which 
map) eS == =. = = it works can be clearly 

aa fimblen. Ther eguetell 
to’ ani umbler. e e 
raved to is cracked in the usual 
it into each manner over the basin, 
other. Im- in the side of which is a 
mediate! slanting slit (A} The 
below this white of the egg escapes 
a stretch of 6, ,6 | through this slit (B) into 
felting, B, yee ay = | the vessel beneath, whilst 
which rests . the yolk, being heavier, 
on pine flooring boards, C. These rest on scantlings, | remains at the bottom. 


E, a 
placed ten and a half inches apart, in the centre of large 
wooden blocks, F. Under the blocks the damp-resisting 
material, G, may be found. The foundation of the 
floor, H, is composed of concrete. 
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Adam Afraid. 

Adam Toma, a Hungarian landowner in the Szozona 
district, has eommitted suicide through fear of Halley's 
somet. He said he preferred suicide to being killed by a 
star. 


Fate. 
When a young man named Schumpf was jilted at Munich 
not long ago he unsuccessfully attempted suicide by shoot- 
ing, hanging, and drowning himself, and by jumping from 
an e He was killed the other day by slipping 
as he was entering a tram-car. 


Owing to Hard Work. 
The following advertisement appears ina Berlin journal : 
young man, formerly draper’s assistant, but com- 
to leave owing to hard work, seeks employment as 
playwright. Good salary required as well as board and 
lodging. Success guaranteed. ’ 


Buried Butter. 

Workmen employed at Derrylara, near Portadown, 
[reland, have dug up from a bog a runlet of butter which 
must have been buried for centuries. The butter, which is 
‘n a fair state of preservation, is inclosed in a firkin 
yollowed out of a treo stump, ani covered by a lid, on 
waich is neatly worked a handle carved out of the same 
diece of wood. A large sum cf money has already been 
yffered for the find. 


“ 


tae” Half-a-crown will be paid to th 
Address ycur envelope to 


covered by thick felting, D. The scantiings aro | 


The slit is made slanting 
to allow for different sized 
eggs. Tho basin should 


A 


| be immersed in cold water before use, so that the whites 


slip off the surface easily. 


WORN DATE STAMPS, 
Tue illustration shows the body 
and handle of adate-stamp. When the 
rubber bands which contam the names 
of months and the figures get worn and 
become slack, the stamp is often 
thought useless, and is consequently 
discarded, whereas a little manipula- 
tion would speedily apse it in trim again. 
Open the stamp so that you have access 
to the bands, and round their metal 
bed wrap a piece of narrow tape several 
times. This tightens the bands, 
raises the figures, and makes the stamp 
fit for service. 


of 


HOW IRON IS MELTED. 

In foundries where castings are produced, the iron is 
melted in a cupola furnace. This is a tall steel tubulat 
structure, lined with fire bricks. A 
fire of wood is lit at the bottom, and 
alternate layers of coke and pig-iron 
and scrap-iron are supplied through 
the “charging door,” A. A blast of 
air is turned on from a blower, throu): 
the “ wind chest,” B, and thence hy 
way of “tuyeres” into the cupol:. 
This causes a fierce combustion, an 
the iron begins to melt and run to 
the bottom. After a suitable period 
has elapsed, a clay P which blocks 
up the be as, mn totiant of the 
cupola is knoc ed away, and moltcn 
iron runs in a white-hot stream 
down the sloping shete. joie the 
pouring le. = This, 
when full, is trans- 
ported by hand, or by 
@ crane to the various 
moulds, and each is 
filled by tipping t)o 
Indle. e molten iron 
is skimmed on itive 
surface to remove the dross and impurities which 1is« 
to the top, and which if poured into the moulds would 
produce bad castings. 


A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. | 


Blind Cheats Players. 
Messre. Salthouse and Hargrave, who competed at the 


annual congress of the Northern Counties Chess Uni 
Blackpool, are both blind. aes 


An Earl Obliges, 
The Earl of Shaftesbury sang three songs at an enter- 
tainment given the other night at the Chelsea Town Hall 
to 1,000 of the blind poor of London. 


A Dog Story. 
_ Jast before his master is due to leave work ata colliery | 
in Abercarn, Monmouthshire, a dog calls daily at a public- | 
house, where he is given a clay pipe, a box of matches, and 
some tobacco, which he carries to the pit head. | 


ae ea WDM: 
ramp was stated at the meeting of the Pl to 
Guardians to have declared that he belonged to the chdar 
of “N.W.B.N.” Investigation showed the name of tho 
order to be the “‘ Never Work Between Meals.” 


Legacy of Oranges. 

Mr. William Sp>ncer, an ex-Mayor of Beverley and head- | 
master for thirty-nine years of tho local Wesleyan day | 
school, has left £100 to the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses | 
of Beverley upon trust to invest and distribute the incomo ! 
annually in oranges on his birthday among the children | 
attending his old school. 


Canada’s Gentle Breezes. 

An avalanche recently happened near Winnipeg, Canada 
and labourers working on the railway had remarkablo 
escapes. One workman who was removing snow from 
the line states that the avalanche raised a terrific wind, and 
a furious gust lifted him like a feather, and swept him 
300 feet down the pass, and landed him quite safely. 


The Lost Pig. 
__ A Ramsgate pig was missed from a farm, but no trace of 
it could be discovered until two months had elapsed, when 
it was foundalive in a haystack. Apparently it got covered 
when the stack wa; being built, and remained buried until 
the hay was turned over. It was very weak, but promises 
to recover on a plenteous diet of milk. 


Pheasant’s S:rength in Flight. 
A pheasant, which was probably being pursued by a hawk, 
eel awe at pom ieee Beauly, with such fore 
= hrough the a quarter of an inch 
thick, and afterwards pr a et the opposite side of 
the room. The glass could scarcely be broken with a golf 
ball, but the pheasant was unhurt. 


The Bull-dog Breed. 
As showing the fortitude of the mea under his command 


; in the Antarctic, Sir Ernest Shackleton, in a speech, recantly 


stated that at the end of a fortnight’s hurricane he saw thy 
sailors seeking about the deck for the potatoes which had 
got out of a damaged sack, singing ‘“‘Here wo come 


gathering nuts in May.” That, ho thought, went to show 
' the stuff of which British sailors wera made. 


e sender of each original illustrated paragraph accepted and used on this page, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 


The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 


work, 
at 
Service to 


RACHEL'S FIRST FAILURE. 


« Taar is Lord Harry Dewsford—that one over thero—the 
tall young man with the fair moustache talking to the little 
Frenchwoman.” 

Rachel was {n Monte Carlo, on the Terrace, and looked 
furtively in the direction indicated by the English detective. 
She stood facing the sea and leaning on the balustrade, 
apparently taking no notice of the official who had pointed 
out tho interesting personage. Stealthily she took stock of 
Lord Harry. It was to save this young man from disaster 
that she had suddenly been sent south. . 

Lord Harry was the eldest son of the invalid Marquis of 
Ballington, the darling of an indulgent mothor. and the rising 
hope of a flourishing estate in Ulster. Little known in 
England, and quite a stranger to the Riviera Society, he had 
suddenly appeared at the tables under circumstances which 
need a little explanation. 

At the outset he had been educated in Treland, and having 
contracted heavy gambling debts at the University, was 
promptly withdrawn by his anxious parents and buried in 
the country at the family seat at Ballingarry, where, to do 
him justice, his behaviour was above reproach. But, weary- 
ing of his life of restriction, and full of good resolutions, he 
had set out for Africa in search of big game and adventures. 

Nothing could be better for him, his friends agreed. He 
was of ago;,a small fortune left by an aunt was entirely in 
his own hands, and unless he could be removed from tempta- 
tion for a year or two longer there was every prospect of an 
eatly dissolution of his wealth. No onc knew his woakness 
better than the young lord himself, and he had promised 
to spend three years in the wilds. 

Letters For Money. 

Full of virtuous resolutions, the young man had set out for 
Africa, first making out a power of attorney for his solicitors, 
and entrusting the management of his estates to a well-known 
firm of land-agents. But no sooncr did he reach Marseilles 
than the seduction of Monte Carlo—so near and so alluring— 
seemed to have shattered all his good resolutions. The 
second letter home was for money—a very large sum—and 
he wrote from the “ Grand” at Monte Carlo. 

He had run across to ‘‘ Monty ” just for a peep, and had 
been induced to have a flutter at tho tables. the cash 
brought away for use in Africa was gone. Would they be 
so kind as to send some more at once? He was leaving in 
a week at the latest. 

That was a month ago. The money was sent and more 
demanded shortly after. A fresh cheque waa sent home to 
his bankers every few days, and the hundreds demanded at 
first became thousands. His father’s health forbade tho old 
man coming south, and his mother was compelled to remain 
at her husband's side; so, in her despair, the anxious lady 
appealed to her old friend, the French Ambassador, to do 
what he could in safeguarding Lord.Harry. She feared that 
he had fallen amongst evil compénions, and so forth. 

The Ambassador, not keenly interested and certainly not 
ofticially concerned, had put the case to ‘* Lady Warrenden " 
as one in which a woman, and a pretty one, might use a 
discreet and beneficial influence. Rachel had generously 
undertaken to come south for the especial purpose of making 
Lord Harry's acquaintance and getting some sort of influence 
over him. Everything was ta be done naturally and with 
no suspicion of ‘ home influence.” 

Lady Warrenden and her “companion” (Polly Ransom) 
and maid were installed at the Grand Hotel, under the same 
roof as the prodigal ; but no acquaintance had yet been made. 
Rachel was going over the ground, and, as a beginning, keep- 
ing a wary eye upon the habits and haunts of Lord Harcy. 
A Visit to the Bank. 

He was not the type she had expected, not a light-hearted 
hoy, but @ tall, languid, and rather blasé man, who looked 
twenty-seven at least. As he stood now talking to the 
Frene woman —a quoeerly-dressed, rather plain-looki 

verssn, with an ill-tempered face—his brows were lowered, 
118 eyes narrowed, and his whole bearing that of a person of 
atfairs discussing business—and anxious business. Ill at 
case, too, for he stopped his talk whenever a stranger 
upproached or passed. He was dressed rather loudly in 
light tweeds, with a white Homburg hat. 

As Rachel watched, the epuple walked away talking 
earnestly. She followed at a distance, very leisurely. They 
led her to the Square and up the hill in the direction of the 
lurbie Station. Tieigg A e Frenchwoman fell back. No 
farewell or hat-raising. Lord Harry just stalked ahead, with 
the lady behind. . 

Outside the Crédit Lyonnais he paused, dived into his 
pocket, and produced a letter. One more look round to see 
tit the lady was near, and he disappeared within the bank. 

The Frenachwoman walked up and down in an obvious 
state of nervousness, clenching and unclenching her hands 
nl looking repeatedly at the bank. At last the yo man 
rmerged, and she walked ewiftly away. He made a joyous 
sgn to her and hurried back to the Casino—alone. She did 
D-: rejoty him, 

Lady Warrenden discovered Polly on ono of tho seats in 
the Square, 
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By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY, 
Author of “The Splendid Coward,” “Paul Pry Up-to-Date,” etc., etc. 


Each of these stories relates an adventure of Rachel Ransom, 
a rich and public-spirited 
services at the disposal o 
and for occasional assistance to Scotland Yard in 
matters where only a woman of distinction and charm can 
hope to succeed. In addition to her own fortune she receives 
Sousend a year for expenses, and is allowed by the Secret 
use abroad the title of Lady Warrenden, which is 
her passport to British Embassies. 


girl, who puts her fortune and her 
her country for Secret Service 


“ Well, and have you tracked down your helpless prey ?” 
asked Polly, with a laugh. “I’m really ashamed of you. 
Here are you decked out in your best, and looking positively 
deadly, hunting down a poor, helpless boy.” 

i There is nothing very helpless about his, And he’s not 
a boy. He rather puzzles me.”’ 

“ You haven't made a mistake? It would be so awkward 
if you fascinated the wrong man.” 

‘No; he was pointed out to me by the porter of the 
hotel and also by a local detective ; besides, I saw him coming 
from his room. We met in the corridor and he stared me out 
of countenance.” 

** A bold young man, as well as bad, evidently.” 

“* Most certainly bad—if I am any judge of faces.’’ 

“Then you believe that his going to Africa was all a ruse 
to escape the clutches of and mamma.” 

“That I don’t know. ike his looks very much, and 
I shall find it unpleasant making his acquaintance.” 

It was not at all difficult to on bowing terms with Lord 
Harry. He took the trouble to ask the name of the hand- 
some lady whom he so frequently met in the lift, and one day 
they found themselves side by side at a table in the Casino. 


His Lordship's Wife. 

Rachel had been watching him gambling, and was surprised 
to find how modest his stakes were. Like everyone else she 
had at first been impressed by the huge amount of money 
squandered on the tables; but, growing accustomed to the 
atmosphere, cash was inning to lose its face value and 
to be looked upon as Monte Carlo counters, with which 
people won and lost large sums as indifferently as children. 
play for nuts. : 

Lord Harry was frequently alone, his only companion the 
little Frenchwoman, whom a detective had tracked to a 
lodging in the town. The officer bluntly announced that the 
lady was his lordship’s wife. Here was a staggering possi- 
bility ; but it was set aside and forgotten in other interests. 

Lord Harry found Lady Warrenden quite interesting. He 
frequently escorted her to and from the rooms, and urged her 
to opley. but her stakes were modest and spasmodic. He 
tried to interest her in the game, and propounded a series 
of systems for breaking the bank. Yet all the time his own 
stakes wero very small, and he played with no fervour. 

If this was the gambling fever it was a very mild attack ; 
yet each post brought letters from England urging Rachel to 
get to work quickly as the young man was growing increas- 
ingly reckless and drawing more and more money. 

One day Rachel casually remarked that she knew the 
French Ambassador, and Lord Henry, to her astonishment, 
spoke of him as “‘ a bald-headed old buffer.” 

Now, the Ambassador was not bald at all. He had known 
Lord Harry from childhood, and the young man should, 
under the circumstances, have known better. He always 
avoided any discussion of home affairs, yet Rachel | gienene ad 
touched upon them, finding it the easicst way of repressing 
his growing attentions to herself. 

Rachel! Gets a Surprise. 

His lordship was becoming more and more familiar; his 
attitude towards Lady Warrenden was changed ; his manner 
to her companion Polly quite insulting, and once he dropped 
a casual remark about being hard up. 

There were days when he did not putin an appearance at all, 
but he went cvery mo to the bank, the Frenchwoman 
accompanying him, and their procedure was the same on 
each occasion, she standing on guard outside in a state of 
excitement, as though the arrival of remittances from home 
was a matter of critical importance, and ho entering and 
leaving without taking any further notice of her. 

As the days passed his me grew increasingly ill at case, 
and it required an obvious effort for him to carry on a conversa- 
tion for more than afew minutes. Always hiseyes were wander- 
ing in every direction like ® bird’s. Ho seemed to shirk 
meeting people. He preferred the less frequented walks, 
and would sometimes etart up suddenly and hurry away 
under pretext of wanting to write a letter. 

A sudden inspiration came to Rachel with a shock. 

They were walking quietly through the square, which was 

uite deserted one showery afternoon, when a man whom 

she knew to be a detective appeared suddenly round the 
comer, walking straight towards them. Lord Harry showed 
symptoms of funk; tis speech dried up; his step faltered, 
and he entirely lost his self-possession until the man had 

ssed. Then he wiped his forehead and complained of the 
Feet, although it was distinctly chilly. Suspicion flooded 
Rachel's mind. 

ae man is a criminal. He is not Lord Harry Dewsford 
at all!” 

The stupendous simplicity of the fraud staggercd her. 
She could not speak. Her lips were hot and dry, her hands 
trembled, and she stared straight ahead, fearful of betraying 
her emotion. 

“A swindler ! What had become of Lord 
Harry?” 

Only a woman would have jumped to such a conclusion on 
such slender evidence. That must be Rachel’s excuse. She 
ought, as a professional detective, to have made systematic 


A swindler ! 


ONCE WITH YOU—HOLDS LIKE GLUE! 
**Sticketh closer than a brother,’ eh?” 
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inquiries, to have analysed evidence, and eliminated 
possibility of mistake. : : a 

But she was only a woman who had begun to hate this 
man at her side, and readily accepted the suggestion of infamy, 
her decision being hel by his extraordinary restraint at 
the tables. That he was not losing moncy to the extent he 
pretended to his people at home was quite certain. He was 
drawing money from tho bank each day, and must by this 
time have accumulated a considerable sui. 

She now began to understand his hints that he might go 
off at any moment for Africa. Of late ho had more often 
referred to his early departure when urging her to vive him 
more of her time. Reviewing all these things she wanted 
to be alone and made the excuse that she and her companion 
were going shopping. 

Free of his society, she immediately rushed off to the 
headquarters of the police. 

“What a fool I’ve been! How shortsighted, how simple 
and credulous!”? And now that her eyes were opened she 
remembered other things, including the fact that the young 
man had not a trace of Irish accent, although Lord Harry was 
an Irishman born and bred ! 

The Monte Carlo police are accustomed to swindlers of 
every description, and the information that there was a 
rascal in the town impersonating an English lord only 

rovoked the mildest smile. They promised, hgwever, that 

e should be watched and should not be allowed‘fo leave the 
principality without an arrest. Meanwhile the lady must 
get her evidence, and she had better put herself in com- 
munication with the British Consul. 

With a much greater sense of security than she had 
experienced since her arrival, Rachel went back to the hotel 
to take tea with her swindler. 


Lord Harry's Friends. 

She waited for him in the vestibule, {n one of the large 
lounge chairs before the fire, and particularly noted his 
demeanour when he came in. He was puictual to the 
minute. He lounged in, passing a word cheerily to the hall- 
porter, nodded pleasantly to a young man passing out, and, 
on his way to Rachel, suddenly stopped to grect a big broad- 
shouldered Englishman—the most distinguished person in 
-the hotel, as Rachel knew, an English Cabinet Minister, and 
a figure in the world’s affairs. Lord Harry shook hands with 
the statesman, and, although Rachel could not catch the 
conversation, she heard the words: ‘‘ Hope your father is 
better. He ought to come south.” 

“* He certainly will do as soon as he fs bettcr —and with 
a slight bow the men parted. 

Lord Harry came over to Rachel, and her heart began to 
thump again. Had she misjudged him? Would a swindler 
be on such terms with a Cabinet Minister? Would an 
impostor assume an Irish title in a hotel swarming with 
English, Scotch, and Irish visitors. 

The young man’s first words were rather staggering. 

“What wero you doing at the British Consuls just 
now?” 

“ T—at the British Consul's ?*’ stammered Rachel. ‘‘ Oh, 
‘ou mean that white house. I used to know the people who 
ived there. Is that the British Consul’s 7” 

Lord Harry did not appear to be taking much notice of 
her answer, for ho was trying to catch the eye of a waiter. 
He seemed to have forgotten the subject the next moment, 
and talked only of tea. 

To have seen her go to the Consul's he must have followed 
her instead of making his way to the Casino. If so, he also 
knew of her visit to the police-station ! 

Lord Harry’s manner was so lover-like that he almost 
courted public attention. 

“How did you know I went to the British Cunsul’s ?” 
she asked when they were seated at the tea-table. 

“T heard it in the Casino,” he answered casually as he 
helped himself to more sugar. His next words were puzzling. 
“ Did I ever tell you of my old governor and his horror of 
gambling ” 

oe No.’ 

Fears and Fancies. 

“It’s a mania with him, and with mother, too. They 
think I’m a dreadful rotter.” And he continucd to gossif 
about his people and his home, running off such a stream of 
circumstantial evidence tending to prove that he was in 
very truth Lord Harry Dewsford that Rachel’s power of 
sober ag sari quite deserted her. She became frightfully 
anxious, fearing that she had done this young man a bitter 
{njury in going to the police. There was no knowing where 
it might end or what the police might do. 

To make matters worse, Lord Harry seized her hand as it 
rested on the table, and confusedly made a proposal of 
marriage. He loved her.. He had smitten from ths 
first moment when the ssed one another in the corridor. 

Never in her life had she felt so much at a disadvantage. 
Yesterday she would have listened to his overtures with 
amusement. Now she was io a turmoil, bashful as a school- 
girl, and as embarrassed as an expectant bride. She saved 
the situation by pleading that their slight and casual acquaint- 
ance did not warrant them in thinking seriously about cach 
other; but there was nothing against their knowing more of 
each other. It would be time enough for Lord Harry to 
renew his offer when they were more formally acquainted. 

The young man took it all very calmly, asked for another 
cup of tea, and agreed that they would wait until his governor 
came south. 

Again all Rachel's suspicions were roused. The young 
man’s extreme calmness after his recent outburst was so 
surprising that it struck her as part of a masquerade. There 
was only one way to settle her doubts—to have Lord Harry 
identified by someone who knew him intimately. 

At the first opportunity she wired to the Marqui: of 
Ballington an urgent appeal for some relative, no matt)1 how 
distant, to come post haste to Monte Carlo. If this man 
were an impostor and the real Lord Harry had vanishcd, # 
might mean that there had becn a terrible crime ! 

rd Harry could not bear to be far away from Rachel, 
and was soon back again from the Casino. He had bought @ 
ring and begged her to accept it—a gage between them—but 
she refused. He secmed hurt. I¢ was a very handsome ring 
an almost complete hoop of diamonds. 

While thoy talked, an answer to her telegram came back 
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BROWN’S EASTER MONDAY PIC-NIC. 


See the new Picture Couplets Contest Below. 


THIS WEE 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


In the next colamn you will find the first line of | 


a Picture Couplet er with a picture. What you 
have to do oe make a couplet by adding another 


line, the last word of which must rhyme with the last | 


word of the line given. 

When you have written your couplet on the entry 
form, fill in your name and address in the space 
provided, cut out the entry form, attach to it a postal 
erder for sixpence, and place it in an envelope 


addressed to the Epiror, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta . 


Street, w.c. 
| Mark your envelope “Pic-nic” in the top left-hand 
corner. 


All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, — 


March 3ist. Those arriving later will be disqualified, 


Everyone who enters must compete on the printed entry 
form, aad send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. 
must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
should be crossed : “ & Co.” in the manner 
shown in this example. The number must be 
written in the space groves on the entry 
form. Where one .O. of higher value 
is sent to cover more than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O. should be written on 
each entry form. 4 

All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualified. 

Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) 
three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten 
lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 

there are more senders than one of a line thus selectod 
by the adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will 
be divided amongst all such senders. 

The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose 
efforts show merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


<A 


K 


Wuaen on Monday the Browns heid a pic-nic 
at Rye 
Example of a second lene—not to be used : 
"Twas the glad hour of lunch that found everyone spry 
ENTRY FORM. PICTURE COUPLETS No. 29. 


No. of Postal Order ....ccccsccscssssossscccsseccceseeeees wise 


When on Monday the Browns held a 
pic-nic at Rye 


tae teal Det 
e 'o accept tt as 
this understanding, and I 


printed 


blished in ‘‘ Pearson's 

and I enter only on 

ree to abide by the 
tions. 


Signed cecscccsscecssccevsevccccnscsccccscsccccccsevcessvescsscecse 


RB resS ssessiiecsscesssavsseescessscaccearasaesceccsovnscceesseaees 


: 
| 
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IN PRIZES. 


RESULT OF COUPLETS NO. 26. 


Picrore Covriets No. 26 has resulted in increased awards 
this week. 
To each of the senders of the ten lines selected as the beet 


| by the adjudicators the amount available for distribution 


allows a prize of 211 19s. 

In addition £39 18s. is distributed amongst other com. 
petitors whose efforts come next in merit. 

The amount distributed in these contests has now reached 
£5,640 18s. 10d. 

-The new contest in the adjoining column should afford yon 
fine scope for recording your Easter Monday experience:. 
Send us the lines you make, and one of our big cash prizea 
may be yours. 

In Picture Couplets No. 26, which competitors were asked 
to complete, the line given was: 


When Brown made a dash for the 8.40 train 


The ten lines selected as the best by tho adjudicators, 
together with the names and addresses of tho senders, aro ag 
follows : 

He was “‘ stung to the quick” by tts whistle, ‘tis plain. 

C. T. TREMLETT, 161 Mount Pleasant Road, Tottenham. 
—He has since been “knocked up”?—‘ An hour sooner,” 
adds Jane. 

A. Lawrrg, 20 Braid Avenue, Edinburgh. 

He “‘ electrified” most yee ye that’s plain, 

Gro. W. DotBeL, Basford Park, Stoke-on-Trent. 

‘* You’re a‘ seasoned’ offender,” sneered they in disduins 

Miss D. WES, 68 Ribblesdale Road, Streatham. 

Railway ‘‘ rates” are excessive, he found to his pain. 

Miss Epira Kituzy, 15 Palatine Road, Douglas, [.0.M. 

A boy walked beside him and suffered no strain, 

B. Moss, Worrall Street, Morley, Leeds. 

“Twas the first time Brown ‘moved’ without * noli:e,Y 
cried Jane. 

Epwarp Lant, 84 Shoreditch, N.E. 

For “‘ standing room only” he'd paid once again. 

Mrs. L. A. Boycott, Eversley, Aberystwyth. 

*Twas an “ egg and race” with his break/ast, that’s plain. 

Miss Anniz F. Davis, Winterton, Lansdowne Road, 

Bromley. 
The neighbours adjusted their clocks once again. 

F. Liysex1, 40 Elmore Street, Islington. 


(List of other awards appears on Page iii. of Red Cover.) 


RACHEL OF SCOTLAND YARD (continued H ad {intended he should be, until he was proved to be other- 


from page 811). 


from England. It was handed to her by a waiter ; their own 
partisale waiter who sineye ass around Lord Harry 
were generous in the extreme). 

tate oe Ee ; a telegram from home,” murmured Rachel. 

“Lord Harry's married sister starting without delay. Lady 
Dalby will wire you time of her arrival.—BaL.inaTon.” 

“« Anything of importance ?’” he asked, 

"Nos only a relative coming south.” 

‘A sister?” 

“No, I haven’t one; have you?” This was meant to 
trap him, but he answered quite Bandly's 

‘Oh, yes—married—Lady Dalby. Awful good sort, but 
jolly ugly.” 
; Now, that’s very strange! Fancy your sister being 
Lady Dalby 3 why, I know her! Of course I remember 

Dalby.’ 


Lady by. eee ae 

“Do you, really ? Well, that’s sing | 

This was getting dangerous. Rachel’s courage was oozing 
out at her ing -tips. ; 

‘She usually comes to Cannes about this time. Almost 


on the way now, I should think. I had a letter from her 
only a few days ago.” 
hel was now quite sure that she had blundered, and 

was in a fever to set matters right. She wanted to get away 
and think, but could not escape her attentive admirer. Sho 
was obliged to plead a headache in order to gain the privacy 
of her room. 

She had not been gone very long when a second telegram 
arrived for her. Lord Harry stopped the man on his way 
to Rachel’s room. 


Marked Down as a Swindler. 
“Tl take that to Lady Warrenden.” 
“Thank you, my lord, very kind of you!” 
His lordship disappeared into the lift and out of sight. 


s s s s s 


The next day everything was normal, but the English 
4ctective gave Rachel fresh information. Lord Harry had 
becn to es bank and withdrawn another five hundred 
pounds. He had taken it in notes, all the numbers of which 
nad been recorded, and the manager had secretly informed 
the police that the total now drawn by Lord Dewsford 
amounted to three thousand five hundred pounds. 

The little Frenchwoman was apparently preparing to 
feave Monte Carlo, She had been quite alone lately, and 
some of her luggage was already at the station. Should she 
be arrested ? ; . 

Until the arrival of Lady Dalby, Rachel’s life was a burden. 
Lord Harry, on the other hand, was unusually jovial and 
amusing. The police were swarming round him. They had 
leclined to accept her correction of the first information. 
They had marked him down for a swindler, and a swindler 


At any moment a frightful contretemps might occur, 


and Rachel’s reputation be shivered at a blow. What would 
they say at Scotland Yard ? 
At last Lady Dalby wired and actually arrived. Rachel 


pretended to go for a walk, but her real destination was the 
station, to which she went in a closed carriage. Only half a 
dozen people arrived by the afternoon train, and of these 
two were obviously eS rere one an old lady, the other a 
very unprepossessing Englishwoman, heavy of build and 
hard-featured, remarkably like Lord Harry. 

In a few hurried words Rachel explained her predicament, 
and Lady Dalby, rather haughty, and very short in speech, 
listened coldly. 

“You seem to be a little uncertain fn your statements, 
But, come, don’t waste time; I will soon settle the matter. 
I can’t believe that your suspicions are true ; if they are, my 
a brother has been the victim of foul play. Let us 

urry.’ 


Brother and Sister. 


Rachel did not know what to say, so remained silent, 
following the new arrival into the waiting carriage in a 
state of horrible nervousness. 

Arrived at the hotel, they found Lord Harry at the door 
smoking a cigarette and looking very bored. But the moment 
Lady Dalby alighted from the conveyance he woke to 
animation. 

“Hallo, Carry! Why didn’t you let me know you were 
coming ?”’ 

“Oh, Harry, Harry, 
frightened_me.” 
glared at Rachel. 

The brother and sister seemed to have much to say to each 
other, and Rachel was made to understand that she made a 
bad third. Lord Harry escorted his sister into the hotel and 

ave the reception-clerk instructions about: her luggage. 

chel was now free to try and undo the mischief she had 
set on foot. 

She rushed first to the Pritish Consul and begged him to 
forget all that she had said ; then, without waiting to explain, 
drove off to the police headquarters. They acceptet her 
statement with shrugs, and were rather rude. She had given 
them much unnecessary trouble; the case was ono for the 
authorities at the bank. 

So far so good. No further complications need be feared. 
It was only necessary to leave Lord Harry in the hands of 
his sister. That would free her from any further overtures 
of love; and to-morrow she would leave for England—she 
had had quite enough of her missionary activity. The whole 
thing was frightfully stupid, and the reclamation of young 

amblers none of her business. Dinner to-night would be 


er last meal in the hotel. 
Rachel, very quietly dressed in 


it yet, after all! 


This—lady quite 
Lady D 


by embraced her brother and 


The dinner hour arrived. 
black, went down to the salle d manger accompanied by 
Polly. Lord Harry generally occupied the next table. To- 
night he was absent. His waiter was questioned. The man 


ONCE SELECTED—NEVER REJECTED. 
“The partner of my joys and sorrowe? Yum! Yum!” 


seemed anxious, and was having some difficulty in keeping 
the table, the room being very crowded. 
Outwitted. 

Perhaps his lordship was dining somewhere with his sist7r— 
a very possible explanation. 

The meal procecded, and Rachel congratulated hersc'f 
that she might be able to escape saying ‘‘ Good-bye,” wher 
a waiter came up and announced mystcriously that a visit: 
had called to see Lady Warrenden—a lady. A card wus 
handed to her. 

“Lady Dalby? . « « She is staying in the hotel.” 
tad The lady has just come from the railway, my 


el hurried out into the hall and beheld a small, slim, 
aristocratic-looking woman. 
“You are Lady Warrenden? I am Lady Dalby. You 
expected me?” 
‘“You?” 


“Yes; I telegraphed. I came straight through. My 
brother——” 

“But I don’t understand. ¢ 5» » Lady Dalby! A 
a4 Dalby is already here.” 

Then the whole thing dawned on Rachel and overwhelmett 
her. She had been outwitted. Tho first Lady Dalby was 
the swindler’s own sister. 

It was too late to wam the police. He had got clean away 
in time, having intercepted tho telegram and substitute! 
another wire and another Lady Dalby. Rachel herself had 
given the word that he was not to be stopped. 

ly Dalby announced that her brother was in Africa. 
She had received a letter as she started out. Tho man who 
had been impersonating him was a swindler and card-sharper 
whose acquaintance he had made on board ship, and to 
whom he talked 7 of his affairs. At Port Said he 
had missed his cheque-book and some letters, and wrote home 
from the next port. 

There all definite knowledge of the sham Lord Harry 
ended. He got clean away and left no trace. 

Rachel left Monte Carlo wiser and sadder, her pride a 
little humbled. She had learnt the lesson that comes to us 
all—that a phenomenal run of success is bound to bo 
punctuated by a failure sooner or later. 

But sho had the satisfaction of knowing that tho odds 
against her had been extremely heavy. The scamp she had 
just failed to trap was of no ordinary type, but rather that 
exceptional being—a Master Criminal. Le had impersonated 
quite a gallery of celebrated people at different times and 
worked with a small gang, who assisted him to maintain hit 
various aliases and acted as watchers of the police and 
feeders of the swindler, sending telegrams, impersonating 
relations, and so forth. 

Rachel registered a vow that she would catch him ycty 
How she accomplished it is another story. 


Next week : “The Barkestone H--1se Affair,” 
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One often reads about the dangers and escapes of a 
stoeplejack’s life, but the more practical side of the 
nvofession receives little or no attention, ar I am therefore 
. lad to have this opportunity 
@ INCHES of telling something about 
aA our methods of ascending 

? steeples and chimneys. 

5 One of the first essentials 
is a set of scaling ladders, 
one of which is shown in the 
first picture. These ladders 


are each 15 ft. long, and 
are fitted at the top with o 


one An a 7 pags ant 
(mark in the sketch), 
LADDERS SG. while @ little below the 


sockets a = : blunt 
spokes, 9 in. long, jut out, 
hea reventing the ladder 
from lying too close against 
the masonry when in position. 
The spokes are marked B in 
the picture. 

Now turning to the second 
picture you will see four 
more implements employed 
by the steeplejack. First, 
there is the belt, me bigs 

is slipped an iron hook, by 

anne bi ees which the steeplejack can 
a - secure himself to a rung of 
the ladder when he wishes to do so. Next comes the 
pike with a length of rope attached. You will notice 


HL 
il 


rt 
that this implement has a sharp point, and it is with, 


this that ‘one makes the necessary holes in the masonry. 
Having thus made a hole, the wooden plug is placed 
therein and the spike driven into the plug, which will then 


support the 
ladders oy co 3 
lashed to t Peon ; 
spike by CS 
means of the An 
rope pier 
mentioned. 
Finally, ; PULLEY 
halts this Woon Puve 
is hung on 
to the spike a : 
sien fixed These four little twplements area necessary part 
in the of a sieeplejack’s equipment, 
masonry 


aad an assistant below lashes a ladder to one end of the 
rope. When the steeple-jack is ready this assistant pulls 
this ladder up to him by means of the pulley rope. 

Having now mentioned the principal implements, let 
us sce how they are actually during an ascent. 


Te 


RUBBING IT IN. 

Sie was an extra-selected, haughty one, and when the 
angular man laid down a five-shilling postal order and 
received three half-crowns, she took back the half-crown 
with no word of thanks for his honesty. 

He looked at her thoughtfully, and then said : 

“T had an uncle, ma’am, who had just the same 
afiliction.” 

Sir !’’ said the lady with quite an insulted air. 

“Yes,"" continued the angular man, “he couldn’t 

ronounce any word beginning with ‘th’ to save his life. 
t's rather a nuisance. Have you had it Jong, ma’am ?” 

“ You are insulting!’ she managed to gasp out. 

“Well, I don’t wonder you hate to hear anybody 
refer to it, but really I wouldn’t have minded in the least 
if you'd said ‘sank you.’ Cood day; ma’am,” 


eee 


ne 
“CutLpres.”” began the school-guardian, “ what shall 


I talk about 2?” 


And a little girl piped from a rear bench, very wisely— 
K What do you eee = : 


—s te 
“But why do you advertise this as a winter resort 
when you admit that the thermometer sometimes goes 
down to two degrees below zero?” 
“Well, that’s winter, isn’t it? Real winter, I should 


eall it.” 
——— 2 fe 
WITH GREAT PLEASURE. 

“ CERTAINLY not,” said Mrs. Todd to the son of a 
thriftless neighbour. ‘‘ I'll not lend your mother a thing. 
There's two breakfast cups of tes, a little rice, some 
vinegar, and some loaf sugar never paid back yet, and now 
she wants to borrow cocoa.” 

“And I was to say,” said the boy, “did you know 
fathor was to be one of the judges at the flower show ?” 

Now, Mrs. Todd has a fine reputation for rose growing, 
so she went on, not appearing to notice the boy's remark : 

“As I was saying, I'll not lend your mother another 
thing, but if at any time she’s short of a little thing like 
cocoa I'll be pleased to give her some. Be sure to tell her 
that, Johnny, won’t you?” . 


the well-known Bow Steeplejack, 
tells just how he Climbs a Chimney. 


Picture No. 3 shows a temporary ladder in ition 
at the commencement of an ascent. Up this ladder the 
steeplejack goes, drives his spike in at point A, placing 
the pulley in position as illustrated. Thon the scaling 
ladder is placed against the chimney and lashed to the 
spike, as in the fourth sketch, the tem 
afterwards dispensed with. This ler forms one of 

, the ladders he will use; he 
has to lean the first ono 


upright. 

cannot do this until the first 

spike is in tokeep the ladder 
lashed. 

ij We next come to the fifth 


second ladder will reach up 
' as far as point E in this 


<i 


i, Sines | S 
Beginning the ascent, The 
steeplejack places atem porary 
ladder in thia position, 
mounts tt, and then fixes his 

first spike at point A, 


picture, but the operator 
cannot get up so high, and 
therefore he lashes the second 
ladder, when it comes up 
to the spike at point C, and 
then mounting it, as in the 
sixth illustration, reaches 
int EK, where the second 
adder is eventually lashed. 
ate 4 I have said you 

ill seo that it is necessary 7%, frst sealing ladder is then 
to fix upeach ladder tempo- olla Daindl the chimney 
rarily before it reaches its and lashed to the spike at A. 
final position. 

So much for en ordinary straight-ahead ascent, but 
you must have noticed how many chimneys and monu- 
ments have a portion of stonework that juts out 
just near the top, as shown in the seventh 
illustration. It is getting past this projecting ledge 


TRUE TO LIFE. 


“War is Rosalie weeping so?” 

“She and Bessie and I were playing at keeping house. 
Rosalie was the wife and I was the husband.” 

“TI hope you were not cross to her. Husbands and 
wives atrouid never quarrel, you know.” 

“Oh, we didn't fight. Bessie was our maid, and she 
left without giving us notice.” 

—— 
A WORD PORTRAIT. 

Tue agent was calling for an overdue payment on the 
sewing machine. Every time he was told “ the lady of the 
house ”’ was not at home, so he used guile. 

“Can you tell me,” he said in a clear voice to the maid 
at the door, “if a lady whom I will describe lives in this 
road ? She is singularly beautiful, with a pink-and-white 
complexion, lovely eyes, and hair like burnished gold.” 

“ Really, sir, I don’t know anyone ” the maid began 
to reply, when a voice came from upstairs; “ Jane, tell the 
gentleman I'll be down in a minute.” 


—_————r?e___—__ 
A BORN DIPLOMAT. 


Tne hope of the family looked up from his book and 
asked a question. : 

“ Father, there’s a word here I don’t quite understand— 
diplomacy. What does diplomacy mean?” 

“Diplomacy, my son, means either saying or doing 
the right thing at the right time precisely, and doing it 


quietly.” 

Ah? then I think I did some diplomacy last night, 
but I didn’t know what it should be called when I did it.” 

iid Indeed ? ” 

* Yes, father ; I rolled Johnny over into my place just 
before mother came up with the castor-oil, and then 
rolled him back again before she came round to the 
other side,” 

Then he added thoughtfully : 

“ But diplomacy makes the other fellow awful bad 
sometimes, doesn’t it ? ” 

And now his father is wondering whether the hope of 
the family shall be a lawyer or an insurance agent, , 


ONCE TAKEN—NE'ER FORSAKEN. 
* Somebody's liver pills, I'll be bound.” 


rary ladder being | 


that forms one of the most perilous tasks of the steoplejack| 
Say your laddera are fixed up the side of the chimney, 
as far as point A in the sketch, what you now have to do 
is to fix your spike in at point C and lash the next lndder 


The second scaling ladder 

shouldreach point E, To reach 

this point the steeplejack drives 
tn a spike at C— 


—The second ladder is then 

lashed at C, and the steeplejack 

ts thus enabled to reach FE. 

This proc ss ts continued unsit 

the chimney és practically 
mounted, 


there, so that it projects up as far as point B. If the 
stonework is very rotten, as is often the case, you must 
fix two or three spikes round about C until you consider 
that they will take your weight. 

Then comes the most desperate part of the whole job, 
You must climb up = 
that ladder from point 
A to point B, like a 
fly on a ceiling, with 8 
your whole weight 
supported the 
spikesatC. The sooner 
Ps can get past point 

up on to the top of 
the ledge the better, 
and one does not 
waste time over it, 
I can assure you, for 
you can feel the ladder 
above you moving all 
the time. 

Once on the Iedge, 
you fix ladder at D 
in the picture, which 
serves to strengthen 
ladder B and make 
things generally secure, 
but until ladder D is in 
position you cannot be quite certain as to whether you 
will ever see the top of the chimney or not, 


A perilous climb to re-ch the top of 

the chimney which has a projecting 

ledge, Note that the steeplejack hae 

to climb from A to B with the ladder 
lashed only at C, 


MERELY AN INQUIRY. 

AN ostentatious gentleman whose father is well known 
as aretired omnibus-driver, was one day displaying a large 
seal he usually wears, representing St. George and the 
Dragon, and while several bystanders were expressing 
their admiration of it, its owner remarked, in solemn 
tones : 

‘Aw, one of my ancestors is—aw—supposed to have 
killed the dragon—aw—don't you know ?” 

“Dear me,” inquired one of his hearers, who knew 
something about him, ‘ did he run over it ?”’ 

————»> oe ——___— 

“‘ T suppose,” sighed the minor poet, “ that I'll have to 
sell this little gem of thought to you for mere gol:i.” 

‘Not at all,” answered the editor. “I'm only going 
to give you five shillings for it.”’ 

— 3 oe 

*Do think they approved of my sermon ?” asked 
the newly-appointed minister, hopeful that he had made 
a good impression. 

“ Yes, I think so,” replied his wife; “they were all 
nodding.” 


—————_+t2-____ 
HOW DID ‘HE DO IT? 

TaEY thought more of the Legion of Honour in the time 
of the first Napoleon than they do now. The Emperor, 
it is said, one day met an old one-armed soldier, and asked 
him where he lost his arm. 

“ Sire, at Austerlitz.” 

“And were you not decorated?" *: 

* No, sire.” 

“Then here is my own Cross for you. I make you 
chevalier.” 

** Your Majesty names me chevalier because I have lost 
one arm! What would your Majesty have done had I 
lost both ?” 

“ Oh, in that case I should have made you officer of the 
Legion.” 

Whereupon the soldier immediately drew his sword 
and cut off his other arm! 

Now there is no particular reason to doubt this story, 
The only question is, how did he do it ? 
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fn evening-dress, with diamonds in 
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CHAPTER ONE. 
The Bravest of Brave Women. 


Juprr# Lancrne sat in the tiny sitting-room of tho flat 
that she and her brother inhabited in Westley Mansions, and 
waited, with an ever-increasing anxiety, for that brother’s 
return. 

Westley Mansfons—a t, gaunt block of flate in West 
Kensington, built round a courtyard—had sunk into the 

so that rarely came to it until after midnight. 

Judith, her biue eyes heavy with sleep, glanced at the 
elock on the mantelabelf, and saw that it was one o'clock. 
She wished that Charlie would keep earlier hours. Remon- 
strances on that point had, however, only led to a display of 
temper on his part that his devoted sister tried to forget. 
She listened for the sound of footsteps in the courtyard 
below, for footsteps coming up the open, publio staircase, 
but silence—deep, profound—reigned. From a neighbouring 
eburch the clock boomed forth sternly one. ; 

The sound suddenly striking, and breaking the stillness, 
made Judith start; nervously she glanced about her; then 
there came that for which she had been waiting, footsteps on 
the fireproof staircase ; Charlie was dashing up at top speed. 
Doubtless it had suddenly struck him that his sister would 
be enduring all those agonising fears that a fond feminine 
heart can con hure up. ith a little smile of infinite relict 
Judith hurried out {nto the passage and opened wide the 
narrow door. 

“Oh, Charlie—you are late!” she began, as a tall figure 
came leaping up the last flight. ‘I thought——” 

Then the words died in her throat ; she shrank back, with 
an uncertain, terrified gesture, closing the door, but too late. 
The man had dashed into the flat, had closed and bolted tho 
door before she could protest, then he turned and faced her ; 
and she looked into the eyes of one who was a stranger to 


her ! 
Neither spoke; silently they stood and gazed at one 
another. Judith saw a darkly pale face, with determined, 


rather heavily-cut features, and eyes that at that moment 
shone with a queer mixture of embarrassment and fierce 
determination. As for the stranger he knew only that hoe was 
looking at the most beautiful woman that Fate had yet cast 
across his path. 

He was the first to speak. His voice was husky, broken, but 
St was the voice of a gentleman. 

“T’'m awfully sorry! I’m afraid I startled you, but I'd 
no choice ; your open door was too inviting. I simply bolted 
straight in here. 1 don’t know what you must think of me.” 

““You were running away from someone?” said Judith, 
with that directness of speech which was one of her charac- 
teristics. ‘* Why?” 

The stranger did not reply. He had turncd his head 
suddenly towards the door in the attitude of listening. 
Motionless he stood, and Judith, too, remained without 
moving, scarcely daring to draw breath, lest sho should 
break the silenco that he so evidently desired. 

She heard, too, the sound that kept his attention—a heavy 
fuotfall on the stairs beneath. Was {it coming up to their 
storey, tho fifth? she wondered. Thero were two flats on 
each landing ; the two {mmediately below were empty. The 
footsteps, however, suddenly ceased ; the stranger turned to 
Judith with a little smile pag 2 his firm lips. 

“T think I’ve done the trick, but they may find tho trail, 
after all,” he said. ‘ Are you alone in this flat?” 

Judith nodded. “ At present,” she said; “ but I’m ex- 
pecting my brother back every moment.” 

Curiously enough she had lost all fear of this man, this 
fugitive, who, for all she knew, might be a crime-stained 
willeta flying before the justly outr law. That he was 
is shirt-front pointed 
fndeed to his being a gentleman burglar. Judith thrilled a 
ttle at the thought. Her life was so grey and uneventful 
that the least approach to an adventure was to her marvellous. 

At the mention of the absent Charlie the uninvited guest 
looked blank. Judith eaw the change of expression, and 
understood it. 

“You might have time to get downstairs before he comes,” 
she suggested ; ‘and he wouldn’t know that you had been 
here. I won’t tell him—I promisc !” 

There was a certain childishness, a youthful ingenuity 
about this statement that went oddly with Judith’s splendid 
stature and noble classic style of beauty, and that made her 
eompanion smile even in the midst of his perplexities. 

“That's awfully good of you,” he said ; “and I was going 
to ask you to say nothing about this—this little interlude—to 
anyone. But—I don’t want to go just directly ; I want—if 

‘ou will let mc—to stay hcre a few moments, say, a quarter 
of an hour, until the coast js clear, May 1, or—will your 
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brother be less kind and generous than yourself?” 

“Tm afraid—he will,” said Judith, with a little 
hesitation. ‘‘ At least, it’s so difficult to say— 
exactly — how Charlie will take anything. It 
would be better that he shouldn’t find you 
here.” 

“T see.” The atranger looked into the blue, 
black-lashed eyes that were almost on a level 
with his own. ‘Then I must take my chance.” 

He turned towards the door ; instantly Judith’s 
tender heart worked on her imagination, and 
sho saw this man seized by a relentless law and 
punished for some crime that he had never committed, for 
she had already made up her mind that he was innocent. 

“Wait!” she said hurriedly. ‘* If—if you didn’t mind 
staying in the kitchen—that would be safe—and then you 
can slip out quite easily from there. Will that suit you?” 

“ Perfectly !’’ said the stranger bg “ But I’m afraid 
I’m giving you an awful lot of trouble, Miss——” 

“Lancing,” said Judith. She opened a door on the left 
of the hall, switched on the light, and showed a kitchen that, 
in its dainty minuteness, was fit for a doll’s house. ‘ You 
will be safe here.” 

: She was moving away when her mysterious visitor addressed 
er. 

“ Aren’t you very confiding,” he asked, with an odd smile, 
**that you allow me to stay on here when, for all you know, 
I might be a murderer, bolting from the police? You've 
asked no questions, you’ve not shown that you're in the 
least afraid of me? Do you know that you're the pluckiest 
woman I’ve ever met, and the most resourceful ? Most 
women would have had hysterics, or called for the police, 
if an utter stranger rushed into their flat at one o'clock in 
the moming. You kept your head wonderfully, but, at the 
same time, I can’t help warning you that you ran rather a 
risk. After all, I might have been a blackguard.” 

Judith coloured to the roots of her soft, wavy black hair. 

“TI knew you hadn’t done anything wrong,” she said 
simply, and the man caught her hand suddenly in his and 
a ee it with a force that hurt, yet it was a pain that she 
enjoyed. 

“Thank you for saying that,” he sald unsteadily ; ‘“ and 
you're right. I’ve done nothing wrong, I swear it, yet—at 
any cost—I must get away from those who are after me. 
It’s more than life and death; it’e——-. Oh "—he broke off 
suddenly, frowning—‘‘I can’t explain. But promise me 
that in no circumstance, under no provocation, will you tell 
of my having been here to-night ? You will promise that?” 

He still held her hand. To her he seemed a born com- 
mander of men, one whose behests could but be obeyed, who 
ruled, a prince amongst his fellows. Simply, as single- 
heartedly as a child she gave the required promise. ‘Ihe 
man released her hand with a little sigh of relief. 

“That's good!” he said. ‘“ And I know that you'll keep 
{t. Hark! What's that?” 

Instantly he was on the alert, but the silence was unbroken. 

“Tm not sure if, after all, I hadn’t better go,” he said. 
He spoke more to himself than to Judith, eagerly listening. 
“There seems no danger, and now——” 

He broke off, to turn to Judith. 

“TU not trespass on your hospitality any longer,”’ he said, 
and his smile was wonderful in its cordial brilliancy. ‘* Miss 
Lancing, I can’t say how grateful I am to you; words are 
such stupid, feeble things, aren’t they ? but I'll never forget 
this night, I'll never forget you—so long as I live.” 

“Nor shall I!" Judith’s voice was unsteady; she, 
generally so self-controlled and calm, felt on the verge of 
perilous tears. She led the way from the kitchen, unbolted 
the front door. On the threshold the man lingered, taking 
in the beauty of the fair face that was touched with a com- 
passion which was almost divine. 

“Good-bye again,” he said softly ; “ and—I know you'll 
keep your promise.” 

“For ever.’’ answered Judith, and she said it with a 
sober steadfastness that was far more convincing than any 
impassioned declaration. There was in her the spirit of 
those who will dare all things, suffer all things, for the sako 
of the faith that they hold inviolate. 

She stood in the doorway, watching him as he went down 
the flight of stairs. She was listening for the sound of 
Charlic’s footsteps, but there was no break in the stillness. 
Judith, in a sudden and quite causeless panic, suddenly 
closed the door and hurried back to the warmth and light of 
the sitting-room. She wasno 
longer the courageous crea- 
ture that the just-departed 
visitor had praised, but a 
trembling, shaken bundle of 
nerves, not above burrowing 
her head in the sofa cushions, 
to shut out all sights and 
sounds whilst her heart raced 
at terrific speed. 

But she was roused from 
{t by the noise of the 
knocker being furiously used, 
and then she remembered 
that she had bolted the 
» door, and that Charlie there- 

fore would find his latchkey 

useless, 


* (Judit Lancing ¢ 


ONCE APPLIED—PAIN DEFIED. 
* Something new in mvustardeplasters, eh? * 
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This restored her lost composure, and when, with af 
speed, she unfastened and opened the door, she was her usual 
serene self, ready with a smile for Charlie, who certainly 
did not deserve it. 

But the smile froze on her ae as she beheld her brothe:. 
Charlie and his sister resembled one another so closely thi‘ 
they might have been taken for twins, but all likencss tu 
Judith was now swept from his haggard, livid features, from 
the dreadful, staring eyes. At that moment ho could have 
stood as a model for terror incarnate. 

He put out an ice-cold hand and gripped Judith’s ; he trict 
o speak, and only*indistinct gibberings came from his ashen 
ips. 

Judith, in great alarm, tricd to draw him into the flat ; he 
resisted, and stood shaking on the threshold, still utterin:- 
those dreadful sounds that were scarcely human, that turncd 
Judith sick with a terrified fear. 

‘Charlie, dearest, what is it?” she said entreatingly, 
“ Do tell me what has happened, what has frightened you. 
Charlie? Why will you stand there ? Come in, my dear!” 

Charlie’s hand suddenly relaxed its grip on hers, and lie 
sank at her feet, hiding his face in the fuids of her gown. 
She could feel the violent shudders that ran in spasmodi.: 
fashion through his frame, whilst still he gave utterance to 
those dreadful hoarse sounds; but now they were mon 
articulate. Judith could distinguish words—fragmentary, 
broken—as she bent over the crouching figure. . 

“My heavens! Oh, what shall I do? Have mercy! 1 
swear—I never did—I never thought! What was he doi 
here? Dead—dead! Of course he’s dead! Heaven havu 
mercy, have——” 

“* Charlie,” his sister broke in impcratively, ‘ what do yo 
mean ? What are you talking of ? Who is dead?) Wha 
has happened ? Tell me! You're driving me distracted.” 

She eMiphasised her words with a little shake. Char!is 
raised a face that seemed to have aged by ten years in « 
moment ; and the fear of death and of life also, of all things, 
was in the eyes that met hers, 

‘“*He’s dead! 1 found him when I came in,”’ he panted. 
“‘ Judith, he’s lying there—dead—on the landing below ; 
and—and I saw him—his white, horrible face! And he—hv 
was looking at me, I swear he was; and—and I’vo dons 
nothing, Judith, but—he’s dead—dead !” 

““Who is dead ?’”” Judith asked very quictly. Hor threat 
had grown so dry that articulation was difficult ; a horror 
had seized upon her that the man whom Charlie desciibe:t 
as lying dead was the one to whom that night she had givcu 
shelter. ‘‘ Charlie, tell me—who is it?” 

Charlie staggered to his feet and went towards the staircase. 

“Come and see,” he said dully. ‘‘ He’s dead—and [ don't 
know anything about it. 1 swear it!” 

He stumbled downstairs, fumbling with the banisters. 
Judith, as she followed him, wondered for one dreadful 
moment whether Charlie had been drinking; then, tha‘ 
thought was swallowed up in sickening dread a3 she reachci 
the landing and beheld a scene that would, she knew, bo for 
ever graven on her mind. 

In the narrow space between the two flats lay the bolv 
of a man, face downwards, surrounding him was a dull, r: | 
stream; and Judith had to keep fierce mastery over herseli 
lest she should faint at the dreadful sight. Charlic, creepin-; 
close to her, cowered beside her. 


‘* I—I couldn’t stand his face,” he said wildly.‘ I pusho 


him over, Judith. What shall we do? He’s dead! Uch! 
Isn’t he awful? AndIfoundhim. Oh, whydidI? Judith, 
T shall never forget it. All this horror.” Vaguely he wavs! 
his hands around. ‘“ It’s vile and disgusting. Why should 


it have happened to me?” 

Judith did not reply. She was gazing at the still figuro 
with the hidden face, thinking of the man who had sough 
refuge with her that night, thinking of the fino featurcs, of 
those magnetic grey eyes that had looked into hers, the vuic.: 
that had rung as of one used to command. 

Was all that had gone to make up that powerful an‘! 
impressive personality, lying before her, represented by * 
dreadful supine heap ? Had death come upon one who hint 
seemed so full of vigorous life? The uncertainty was tev 
much for Judith; better know the truth than endure sucil 
suspense. She spoke to Charlie. 

‘I want to see who it is,” she said steadily. ‘* Pleas 
Charlie, turn him towards me, so that I can see his face.” 

But at this proposal Charlie almost shricked aloud. 
Nothing he vowed, no reward that could be offercd him, 
would induce him to touch that fast-stiffening form aga‘n. 
Judith cut short what threatened to be a fit of hysteria. 

‘“* Then ae must go for the police,” she said, ‘and ct 
once. It is what you ought to have done the instant you 
found the—the—this person. If you will go, Charlic, I—1 il 
stay here until you come back.” 

But Charlie showed the greatest reluctance to do what w4 
the obviously right thing. He protested and made excusrs 
until Judith, weary and losing ali patience, told him that 
either he would have to go, or she would, and then he must 
remain beside the dead body. 

‘‘ I couldn’t ; ft would drive me mad !”” cried Charlic, wiih 
chattering teeth. ‘* He was bad enough alive, but dead—— 

He stopped short. Judith caught him by the arm. 

“* Charlie, did you know this man?” she asked. ‘“* Whit— 
what was he? Who was he? Charlie, you're keepins 
something from me?” : 

“Tm not,” said Charlie hastily. ‘“ Let me go, Judith, 
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I'll fetch the police. I don’t know who the man fs, but I 
caw him once—alive—and—and his wasn’t a face to forget. 
Let me go, I say!” ‘ 

Ho wrenched himself free from her and hurried down the 
stairs. Judith, peeping anny the wall, gazed at what but 
<9 short # time before had been a living sentient being ; now 
it was “it,? a thing without claim on any human creature. 

she hardly dared to ask herself what she would feel if the 
‘ead man and the one who had fled to her for safety should 
prove to be one and the same. Judith knew that that night 
che had touched the fringe of tragedy, that she had been on 
the edge of dark and unknown terrors, of fierce passions and 
viimitive laws, that have nothing to do with the orderly 
tashion of daily life. 

\ith closed eyes she waited, and before her there seemed 
‘) stand the man whom she had protected, and who had told 
ler that she was the bravest woman he had ever met. Would 
-ho sce him again? she wondered. Was he lying within a 
vard or so of her, done to death by some unknown hand 2 
- “At this moment Judith heard, with thankfulness, the voice 
ct her brother below, and presently he appeared with two 
constables. Charlie would have taken his sister away as tho 
nen bent over the still form on the ground, but she shook 
him off impatiently. She 
must sco the dead face; she 
must know whether the 
startling drama of that night, 
fn which she had played so 
strange a part, had indced 
ended in i 

Breathlessly, she lcaned 
forward, watching as one of 
the men, not ungently, but 
with a certain business-like 
calm, turned over the body 
and flashed a light upon the 
sunken features. As she be- 
; held them Judith gave a little 
ery and fell unconscious into 
the arms of her brother ! 

One of the policemen looked 
up sharply at the sound of 


© Charlie Lancing’ Judith’s cry. 
73 “You'd better take her 
away, sir,” he said. “It's no wonder that the lady 


fainted ; it isn’t a pretty sight for her. Stranger to you, I 
suppose ? Didn't live in these flats?” 
Clutching his sister tightly to him, Charlie shook his head. 

“A stranger—a complete stranger,” he etammcred ; 
“never set cycs on him before. I—I can swear it if you 
want me to.” 

“No necessity for that, sir,” said the policeman ; and he 
‘ooked curiously at Charlie’s haggard face. ‘‘'‘Ihat sort of 
thing comes at the inquest, where you and the lady’ll give 
evidence.” 

With difficulty Charlie kept back a cry of horror. So that 
would come upon him, too. Blindly he turned away, and, 
with Judith in his arms, made his way upstairs. He was 
conscious that the policeman was watching him, it seemed 
{o him, with suspicion, and his forehead grew wet. What 
had he said? What had he done? he wondered wildly. 
He had been half mad—he had not known what he was saying. 
What a fool he was! Yes, whatever elso was in doubt, that 
was certain ; he was a fool. 

When Judith opencd her eyes it was to find herself lying 
on her bed, Charlie hanging over her. 

“Why did you faint?”’ he asked roughly. ‘ You’ve 
never done such a thing before. Are you all right now?” 

“Yes.” Judith closed her eyes again. ‘‘ Do go to bed, 
Charlie ; you must be utterly worn out.” 

“Of course I am,” he answered peevishly ; ‘* but I don’t 
«ppose I shall have any chance of sleep. Wasn’t it a vile, 
wicked face, Judith ? It was enough to make you faint.” 

“Was it?” said Judith a little vagucly; and, as her 
hrother gave note to an impatient scune, ‘““T was so glad,” 
che said, “* that it was a stranger's I had never scen before.” 

‘Well, I should have thought that you would have been 
more likely to faint if he'd been a friend,”’ said Charlie, but 
Judith made no answer. She was glad when her brother, 
after a perfunctory kiss, left her to darkness and solitude, 
for a new and terrible idea had crept into possession of her 
mind. The murdered man was unknown to ‘her, but was— 
the murderer ? 

All the events of that night she reviewed, and the shadow 
of a fearful doubt gathered round the man who had come in- 
to her life but so short a time ago, and in 80 stormy a fashion. 
Was it possible that his—had been the hand that had done 
the deed ? 

Judith put the fdea from her again and again, but it 
returned with persistence ; it was with her when she rose, 
hung over all she said and did the whole of the day following 
the tragedy, 

Charlie, clerk in a City office, went off as usual to his work, 
clad to escape the atmosphere of Westley Mansions, that 
tremed tainted with murder. He should not return to dinner, 
ke told his sister, who made no comment on the eclfishness 
thot left her alone after so ghastly an adventure. 

When the maid, who came daily for a few hours, had left 
the tlat, Judith took a book and tried to read. She could 
hot fix her mind on the printed page; before her eyes there 
ttuyed a vision of a handsome, finely-carved face with strange, 
Frey cyes, and that face, she was slowly, with the utmost 
thictance, coming to believe, was the face of a murdcrer. 

Judith thought of her promise of silence. Was it not her 
duty to break it, to inform the police of what had taken 
V we?) They would track him down, arrest him—and 

hen 

lhe book slipped on the floor, as Judith hid her face fn her 
tands, Her imagination shrank from picturing what might 
follow afterwards. The sound of an imperative double 
knock at the front door made her spring up in terror. For 
one wild, foolish moment she thought that the stranger had 
returned, that he had come to insure her silence more com- 
tly. But, on opening the door, she was confronted with 
nctning more alarming than a little messenger-boy, who 
gave her a letter that 3 said required an answer—a verbal 
ene. The handwriting was strange to Judith, but she knew 
tustinctively from whom the letter came, 


“That is—er—rather suggestive of Bill Sykes, don’t 


ee 
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" Bravest of women,” it began, “ will you meet me at the 
Lyre Theatre to-night, eight-thirty ? It is more serious 
than I dare to say.” 

Judith read the few lincs, whilst the messenger-boy fidgeted 
impatiently with his bag. 

“ Gentleman said, cither ‘yes’ or ‘no,’” he suggested as 
Judith stood staring sitently at the sheet of paper.“ Great 
thing was, miss, to look sharp.” 

“ The answer,” said Judith, “ is ‘ yes.’ ” 
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CHAPTER TWO. 


_ Charlie Lancing’s Claim. 
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Jovirn kept her appointment punctually. 

_ She went out so seldom that, apart from all other con- 
sideration, the fact of going to the theatre was in itsclf an 
excitement. As she came into the cntrance-hell of the Lyre, 
{ts sumptuous gold and rose-red decorations, its air of _bril- 
liancy, whose giudiness she was too inexperienced to 
understand, impressed her almost with a feeling of awe. 

She stood still, looking about her with grave, blue eyes, 
unconscious that everyone was gazing at her with more or 
less curiosity, for her beauty was as startling as her dress was 
out-of-date and shabby, the black satin that had been her 
mother’s, and that, with some clever manipulation, had 
been made fit for Judith’s own wear. 

Suddenly she caught sight of the man she had come to 
meet, and he came fensacd with held-out hand and a quiet 
greeting, as though no strange and tragic mystery lay between 
them. Judith, her heart wrung by the thought of what this 
man might be, took the hand that she feared was stained 
with blood. But that fear wascvanescent ; as she looked into 
the handsome face; the deep-set magnetic grey eyes met hers 
squarely, the rather heavy, firm lips parted in a genial smile 
over stro g, white teeth. It was not the face of a murderer. 

‘It’s very good of you to come, Miss Lancing,” the stranger 
said. ‘I wanted to talk to you—and it seemed to me that 
this was as good a place as any. 1’ve got a box.” 

“TI see,” said Judith, not knowing quite what else to say. 
She was glad when they were in the comparative seclusion 
of the box. The play—a musical comedy—had not begun ; 
the orchestra was playing a noisy overture that made excel- 
lent cover for conversation. Judith waited expectantly for 
her companion to speak. She was fecling excited and a little 
frightened, but the overpowering and terrible sense of depres- 
sion was gone. 

‘““It was necessary for me to have a talk with you, and it 
would have been scarcely advisable to come to Westley 
Mansions,” said the stranger, mecting Judith’s grave, blue 
eyes. ‘‘ You see, things are turning out rather differently 
from what we thought, aren’t they? A new—and rather 
alarming element’s been introduced into tho affair—that 
murder: a 

He paused, shifting his eyes from Judith to the house that 
was now fast filling up. He sat, Judith noticed, well within 
the shelter of the rosc-red curtains that draped the front of 
the box, so that there was small danger of his being seen. 
In imitation of him, she, too, drew back ; they seemed to be 
quite alone, in spite of the people about them. The world 
held only them ; the othcrs—for that moment, at least—did 
not count. 

“You were saying,” she prompted as the stranger remained 
silent ; and he looked round at her with a little start. 

“‘I beg your pardon—1 forgot myself,” he said apologetic- 
ally. ‘‘ I thought I saw some people I knew coming into the 
theatre. Miss Lancing, when ft en myself on your mercy 
last night, I never dreamed of—this complication ; it is really 
very bad luck.” 

Judith made a little movement away from him ; his manner 
repelled her. 

“That isn’t exactly the way T should put it,” she said 
coldly. ‘‘Bad luck! Surely it’s more than that—it’s 
terrible ; it’s too awful to think of—what may be eaid—and 
thought. You know—that—my brother found kim—you 
hadn't left the flat long.” She pauscd ; her eyes held his. 


She saw a little anger flame in them ; and his voice was hard 
when he answered her. 

“ And so, I suppose, you ecxme to the conclusion that I 
had killed the man, that ho was the person I bolted from, 
and I settled him ? 


Ob, you were quite justified—quite ! 


Only it was almost too 
obvious to be real, you 
know ; ft fitted im too 


perfectly.” 

Judith’s dark head 
drooped ; she was ashamed 
of herself, and yet at the 
same time she felt angry 
that she should be. Was it 
not, as the stranger himself 
said, a most natural con- 
clusion to arrive at? Only, 
sitting there, opposite him, 
in the conventional surround- 
ings of tho theatre, it did 
seem rather impossible and 
far-fetched. 

A murderer, this man with 
the air of authoritative dis- 
tinction, with the stamp of 
race upon him. Hitherto Judith had believed that 
criminals were all of a class—low-browed, furtive-cyed, with 
the mark of outlawry stamped on them. 

“You're wrong, Miss Lancing,” he said slowly. ‘t Who- 
ever killed Jonas Fayne, it was not I.” 

“Was that his name?” she asked; and her companion 
nodded. 

“It’s in to-night’s papers,” he said; “the police have 
{dentified him. He was a Russian fur merchant, living at 
Hammersmith, but they haven’t got the man who killed him. 
Are you going to help thcm, Miss Lancing ? Are you goin 
to break your promise and tell your story of what happen 
before the murder? How you gave sheltcr to a man who 
rushed into your flat? By your description he can easily 
be identificd, you know ; but I'll give you more help if you 
want it. I'll tell you his name—Desmond Royston,” 

He spoke as though the name should be familiar to her, and 
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then paused, smiling palely; Judith never looked at him. 
Her eyes were fixed on the stage ; the curtain had gone up, 
eae bec eo of oe girls a posh frocks, 

i usual vaguely chorus ways opens 

a wuieal comedy. 
" Jail, gazing at the scene, was aware of a touch on her 
an 

“Won't you answer my question ?” said a low, steady 
voice. “Are you going to keep your promise—or not ? 2 

Then she flashed round upon him. 

“ Why should I break it?’ she said hotly. “I gave you 
my word—and it was for ever!” . 

‘Desmond Royston leaned back in his chair with a little sigh. 

“I'm glad to hear it,” he said. ‘“ You see, I didn’t know 
what ecru you mightn’t have; when I heard what had 
happened I felt sure that you would connect me with tho 
murder. Another woman would have made off at once, hot 
foot, to the ice, promise or no promise; but, somehow, I 

_ had more faith in you. I knew that you would think of your 
given word, you would hesitate ; but { didn’t know how long 
that hesitation would last, so I asked you to come here.” 
And now you know that I shall eay nothing,” answered 
Judith in s suppressed whisper. She had cast aside all 
feigned interest in the stage, and was looking at her com- 
nion. ‘ Whatever happens, I shall keep my word ; pleaso 
understand that.” 
“T am very grateful,” he answered simply. He spoke 
fn the same low tone as she had adopted. ‘* Miss Lancing, 
there’s something that I want to say; though it’s 60 vital 
that it should not be known that I was at Westley Mansions 
on that particular night, I’m not what you imagine. I never 
killed that man.” 
“J don't think you did,” she answered swiftly ; but 
Desmond Royston smiled. 
“You aren’t sure?” he said. ‘ You have doubts con- 
cerning me. Well, you needn't. I didn’t kill him, though 
Heaven knows I cause to.” 
“ Then,”—she turned startled eyes upon him—‘* you know 
this man—this Jonas Fayne ?” 
Royston made an affirmative gesture. “That, too, {3 a 
secret,” he said; “and I give it to you to keep. He was 
ecoundrel ; he deserved to die.” 
The words were spoken with a fierce emphasis that left 
Judith silent. She watehed her companion furtively, even 
whilst she appeared to give her attention to the stage. The 
mystery was ete come but one thing had been made clear 
to her—Desmond Royston was not guilty of the murder of 
the man Fayne. 
Presently Royston asked her if she had had enough of the 
play, whose banal inanities were going on apace, 
We can have supper at a place I generally patronisc,” 
he said ; “it’s kept by a former chef of my fathers, and the 
food is excellent. It’s not far.” 
Judith assented, feeling that this was the evening of a 
life that had hitherto been of a drab uniformity ; she had 
been first the submissive daughter to a harsh, unlovin 
father, now she was a devoted sister to a brother who I 
his own existence of which she practicnlly knew nothing. 
Beautiful ones Judith was, no man had yet told her 80, 
no one had her the centre of his thoughts and actions. 
At four-and-twenty Judith was more unversed in the ways 
of the world than many a girl of sixteen. 
As they waited for the carriage that the commissionaire 
had gone to hunt up, Judith’s attention was attracted by 
a woman who stood near the box-office. She was very slight, 
with a pale face, dull-gold hair worn in Greek fashion, parted 
on her square, low forehead, and bound with a chaplet of 
diamond laurel leaves. 
Her eyes were very deeply set and of a very pale grey, but 
{ct black lashes made them striking. Her mouth was rather 
rge, with thin, scarlet lips, and her chin was heavy. It 
was an ee gon strange face, full of subtlety and fascination. 
The face of one who would be capable of thi that were 
great, and also things that were incaloulably and mean. 
She was sumptuously dressed, wearing @ coat of ermine 
that fell to her feet ; it was open at the throat, and Judith 
caught a glimpse of diamonds. 
“What a wonderful-looking mn,” she murmured to 
Royston, who was looking out impatiently at the swing- 
doors. He turned at the sound of Judith’s voice, and at the 
same moment a man pushed 
the doors open and came in. 
He stopp on beholding 
Royston. 

“ Hullo, Des!” he said 


curtly, “What are you 
doing here? Thought you 
ha and abjured musical 


comedy, and this ia about the 
rottenest show I’ve seen for a 
long time. Tita couldn't 
stand it, so we left; but the 
car can’t be found. I’ve been 
out for it myself. There's 
Tita.” He looked towards 
the ermine-clad lady who 
back to them as she examined some tos 
on the wall. ‘‘ You don’t know her, I believe ? 
and I'll introduce you to your future sister-in-law.” 
speaker uttered the last words with an odd intonation 
Judith did not understand, out she was interested in 
ing that this new-comer was Desmond Royston’s brother. 
ph no likeness hedivhong ogg Lage 4 = dark-haired 
imposing appearance ; the o , fair, short, and with 
ing peciniie about him save his vivid green eycs. 
“Tm afraid I haven't time now, Dick,” said Royston, 
faint hesitation. “If Miss Sutton——” 
“ She’s here to answer for herself!” eaid a resonant voice, 
the lady of the ermine furs was beside them. “So 

Lord nd Royston ? I got your letter yesterday 
morning—no, the day before; but I’ve been too busy to 
anewer it. I keep a secretary, but I hate dictating my 
letters. This meenting suves me trouble. I'll see you to- 

our; that’s my only free time.” 

‘What on earth——” Dick, livid with anger, he 
throst out his jaw menacingly. ‘‘ Des, what's this?” 

. Judith eaw & halen pass ewiftly over Royston’s features, 
then he answered his brother with perfect tranquility, 
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*T wrote and asked Miss Sutton if she would give me an 


appointment,” he said; “ there was a matter that I wished 
to discuss with her. 1 intended mentioning the fact to you, 
Dick, but——” 


“Oh, did you?” said Miss Sutton, and she gave a light 


os whilst her cavalier stared in dumb fury at Desmond. 


you can tell him all about our interview to-morrow 


when it’s over. I see by your letter you are charged with a 
mission from your father. Are you bringing me & present— 
family P ag to wear on my wedding-day ? Come along, 
Dick, 


car’s there, and we mustn’t detain your brother. 


She did not offer him her hand, but, with a “ey graceful 
inclination of her head, passed him by. For Judith she had 
a swift, appraising glance, the glance that a woman of Tita 
Sutton’s type gives to those of her own sex in whom she sees 
possible rivals. ; 
That the meeting had ruffied Royston, Judith noticed. 
Sho herself was inarticulate with amazement and bewilder- 
ment. She had heard him 
addressed as Lord Desmond, 
and a sudden access of 
shyness overcame her and 
kept her silent, until the 
restaurant was reached, 
and, across a little table 
delicately adorned with white 
lilies, Desmond looked at 


her with an inquiring smile. 
Ty ”» he ; and 
Judith felt herself blushing. 


“T'd no idea you had a 
title,” she said simply ; and 
Desmond thought that never 
had he met anyone 60 
deliciously simple and un- 
spoiled. 

“Tt isn’t much of a one,” 
he said; “only a courtesy 
one. My brother is Lord Heath, tho eldest eon—the one you 
saw at the theatre.” 

“ And he is going to marry that beautiful woman,” said 
Judith, with interest. ‘“‘She ss lovely, isn’t she? How 
proud your brother must be of her!” 

“* Have fg never seen her before? Don’t Me know who 
she is?” Royston asked in surprise. ‘‘ Why, I thought that 
the whole world knew of Tita Sutton. She’s an operatic 
star; it’s su that she can give points to Melba and 
Tetrazzini. Her voice is wonderful.” 

“Oh,” said Judith, and drew a long breath, “isn’t it 
wonderful ? Isn’t it almost unjust that one person should 
have so much? To be eo beautiful and be able to sing. 
Your brother is lucky. How proud you must all be of her.” 

As he recalled the fury of his father, the old Marquis of 
Balfrons, when the engagement was announced to him, 
Desmond Royston did not answer. He thought of Miss 
Sutton and the interview that lay before him on the morrow, 
and he wondered how he could have accepted so unpleasant 
a task, But his father had entreated him to, and Desmond 
was one upon whose kindness of heart and good nature 
claims are always being made. 

Ho had often seen Tita on the stage ; he had listened to the 
golden echoes of a voice that kept all in the great opera 
house enchained as by a spell, but never before that evening 
had he en to her. er beauty, that was undeniable, 
had left him unmoved ; he contrasted it with Judith’s soft, 
serious-eyed face, the serene dignity that seemed so peculiarly 
a own, and suddenly he smiled at her again, into a9 grave, 

ue eyes. 

“Do you know that Pie a wonderful woman, Miss 
Lancing?” he said lightly. ‘‘ You've faith, and that’s so 
rare; and you believe me, don’t you, when I tell you that in 
that business of the death of Jonas Fayne I’d no hand ?’” 

“Yes,” she answered instantly, “I do.” 

“* And—at the inquest—you'll say nothing ?”’ 

He spoke ambiguously, but she understood. 

“] ehali keep my word,” she said. ‘I shall say nothing.” 

Her reward was in the relief that Desmond betrayed. 

“Wonderful woman!” he said. ‘* You ask no questions, 
Miss Lancing. I drink to you and to our better knowledge 
of one another. Y shouldn’t think,” he added, as he put 
down his empty ag “that a friendship had ever been 
more extraordinarily begun.” 

Judith —— and shook her head. She was happy 
again and at her ease with him, forgetting the awc-inspiring 
fact that he was called ‘‘ Lord ”’ instead of ‘‘ Mr.”” The even- 
ing had gone all too fast, but she resisted Royston’s entreatics 
to stay longer ; sho wished to be home before Charlie, whose 
questions age be difficult to parry. 

“You will let me see you soon again,” he said; “ it’s 

, isn’t it, that we're friends ?” 
“ If you really want me,” she answered, with a sudden and, 
to Desmond, a very lovely a pe “T’ve enjoyed to-night— 
very much!" she added, and she was as a child expressing 
gratitude for a treat. ‘“‘ Thank you—very much!” 

Deaacd, reieted s will ime fe ake Hee Sa bis nes 
and kiss her there and then. Instead, he contented himself 
with the conventional handshake. 

His thoughts followed her when she was gone; in spite of 
the serious matters of grave import that pied have occupied 
them, Judith’s image was persistent in his mind. 
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Suddenly that of Tita Sutton obtruded itself; he saw 
again her pale, strange face and glittering, colourless eyes, 
Involuntarily he frowned. 

Of late, dangers and difficulties had been thickening round 
him. In the latter pay Sf he al his coming interview 
with the woman whom brother meant to marry, the 
woman whom Lord Heath loved with all the fatal tenacity 
of a narrow nature. : 

s s s s * 

Tita Sutton lived in a modest little house in onc of te 
quiet streets leading off Park Lane. Rich and fan. 
though she was, there was no inclination on her part t.- 
ostentation ; she was sumptuous in her dress on o¢casioi::, 
but otherwise in her atmosphere the keynote was a cci:...: 
quaint simplicity. : 

Her drawing-room was furnished in chintz, whose gle:.-, 
rose-strewn surface recalled country sitting-rooms anid 1!:) 
scent of lavender and musk roses. There were few picti-:s 
on the white walls, the place of honour was given to a delicinn.4 
portrait of Tita by a famous French artist. Beneath it, }i\. 
offerings to a shrine, two tall crystal vases stood, filled wisi: 


a in a tightly-fitting pal th 
ita, in a t y-fitting pale grey gown, the exact col... : 
of her eyes, sat in a low dusty belore the fire and waitc.i 
Her delicate face, with its heavy golden hair shading it « .- 
turned towards the door. Her whole air was that of o1: 


lay o branch of the same roses as those that breathed [..° 
incense to her picture. She sat very still, yet all the t+ 
she was waiting with a fierce impatience that only a grim « 
could have checked. As a little clock, standing on a -11 


send him away directly.” 

But at that moment the door sw open noiselessly a: 1 
“Mr, Lancing” was announced. ‘all, lissom, with 4 
dark face in which his blue eyes were oddly attractive, >> : 
features as prone to show emotion as those of a woman. |i: 
came towards Tita with an air of ill-suppressed excitem: +: ; 
he held out both hands to her, and they were trembliug. 

“Tita,” he said, and then his lips closed suddenly un | +: 
name; he stood rigid, watching her as she lifted her f 
and looked at him whilst she played unconsciously with | 
roses in her lap. 

“'T expected you before,” she said. ‘‘ You're late, and | 
have an appointment in half an hour. Why didn't : 


| come before, Charlie ?”’ 


“T couldn’t; the horrible affair wasn’t over, and cv n 
now it’s been adjourned,” said Charlie Lancing. His+''- - 
the eyes that were Judith’s too, grew agonised with y:le. 
“Tita, I’ve come—to remind you of your promis:. 
said hoarsely. He dro) upon his knees at her fevt 
clutched her hands in cold clasp. ‘I’ve lived on 
hinpes Tita. I love you!” 

he last words were a sob. Tita, with a little cry of po. 
drew her hands away from his. 

“You hurt me,” she said petulantly. ‘* Look.” 

And she showed him a drop of blood upon one slim fs + 
where a thorn of the roses she held had pierced it. Chis: 
regarded it silently. 

* It’s the first time I’ve made you suffer,” he said in a !.::1 
voice. “Up to now, it’s been all the other way. You's» 
tortured me, Tita; you’ve made ea a@ burden to m: © 

“Since when have you been wed to call me by : 
Christian name and hold my hand?” Miss Sutton 2-’. . 
coldly. She was pressing her scrap of handkerchief t 
wounded finger as she spoke, and she did not see the saudi 
anger that darkened Charlie’s youthful face. 

* Things are different now,” he said almost sullenly. “°°: 
must see that yourself. You're rather queer, Tita; I «:' 
make you out. You've not asked any questions about '.- 
inquest. Don’t you want to know—what happened at 

“No,” said Miss Sutton, “I don’t. I can’t tah~ 
interest in the affair. I’ve read about it in the paper:- 
of course—it was very unpleasant for you end your -- 
finding a dead man on your staircase, but——” : 

“Hush!” Charlie spoke with a fierceness of aut: 
that brooked no resistance. ‘Tita, how can you ke: 
such a farce with me? You know that you're inter © °. 
you know that you want to hear—everything. Why ci-:«! 
you tell me that I was to come to you—as soon asit was:\:: 
It’s ghastly, this pretence of yours.” 

He had risen and stood looking down on her. As th: = 
magnotised, her eyes were drawn to his. What she rou 
therein made her suddenly cover her face. She felt his hai 
on her shoulders, 

“Tita—you remember—what you promised?” he <1 
heavily. “ Well, I’ve come to claim that promise. Yo" +’ 
going to marry me?” 

He felt her wince and start away from his hand upun !r 
shoulder, but he did not move it. 

“ But—but—you didn’t do it?” she gasped. “Chan 
it’s —it’s horrible! You never killed that man?” 

He bent down and straight into her pale, stricken 
face ; she shrank back, but he held her. A little moun ¢1:° 
from her red } 

“ Charlie, did you ?” she asked. ‘ Ob, I can’t belive i © 
Did you?” 

Words were beyond him at that moment, but he no!i-1 
in grim and silent answer ! 


_ (Another long instalment next week.) 


Tru : “ Would you scream if I kissed you ?” 
Tessie: “I suppose you flatter yourself that I'd be 
speechless with joy.” 
en ff te 


“T nore,” said the Editor, “that you speak of Nero + 
running his hand through his long, flowing locks.” 

“Yes,” answered the author, “ there is nothing rem.°<- 
able in that.” 

“* How do you know that Nero had long hair ?" ; 

“* My dear sir, aren’t you aware that Nero was one of th: 
most celebrated fiddlers of his day ? ” 
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, Something about the Independent Labour Party 
Conference. 


Ox Easter Monday morning the eighteenth annual 
conference of the Independent Labour Party meets in 
the Memorial Hall, London, and the Congress continues 
over Tuesday. 

The conferences are always held at Easter, because the 
dclegates, being mostly working men and women, are 
better able te get away from their ordinary occupations 
at that time. There are also excursions from most parts 
of the country to most other parts at reduced rates at this 
period of the year, and this also is a consideration, for the 
majority of those attending are not wealthy. 

On the Saturday previous to the formal opening of each 
conference there is usually held a reception to the delegates, 
when old friends meet, little informal speeches are made, 
and all sorts of curious plans are discussed for the regenera- 
tion of mankind. 

For the people assembled there are all of them, of course, 
ardent Socialists. In fact, the I.L.P. is the largest purely 
Socialistic body in England, comprising as it docs some 
30,000 members belonging to about 900 se te branches. 
The Independent Labour Party, by the by, must not be 
confounded with the Labour Party, of which it is only the 
definitely Socialistic wing. 

Founded by Mr. Keir Hardie. 

The first I.L.P. conference was held at Bradford in 
1893, following the return to Parliament in the previous 
year of Mr. Keir Hardie, its founder and premier President. 
Mr. Hardie made a characteristic first appearance at the 
House of Commons, driving up in a wagonette, escorted 
hy a procession of his supporters with brass bands and 
banners, @ p ing which caused Punch to promptly 
christen him Don’t-Keir Hardie. 

Even then, however, the I.L.P. was taking shape and 
form in his brain; and from it, seven years after, there was 
to spring the Labour Party, with its membership of over 
a million and a half and its forty representatives in 
Parliament. 
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most part dubbed visionaries and cranks, met together 
with the object—to quote their own words—“ of forming 
an industrial commonwealth founded upon the socialisa- 
tion of land and capital.” 

One hundred and fifteen delegates were present, and 
amongst them were sone men whose names were even 
then familiar to the general public, while those of others 
have since become world-famous. (George Bernard Shaw, 
for instance, both attended and took part in the debates, 
but he was almost unknown outside the select circle of the 
Fabian Society, for his fame as a playwright and a wit 
was yet to be achieved. 

Ben Tillet was better known, because of the leading 
part he had played five years before in organising the great 
strike of the London dockers. Robert Blatchford passed 
almost unnoticed ; as did also Pete Curran, the labour 
leader who died the other day, and who at that time had 
yet to win his spurs. Of the others, only the names 
of Dr. Aveling, Keir-Hardie, and perhaps three or four 
more delegates, would to-day be recognised by the man 
in the street. 


Pensions for All Over Fifty. 

One of the first things the new party did was to pass 
a formal resolution putting on record what it was not. 
It was not anarchistic, and would have nothing whatever 
to do with the people calling themselves anarchists. 
Neither was it a revolutionary socialistic body, like the 
Social Democratic Federation. 

Notwithstanding these disclaimers, however, many of 
its demands, as formulated at its first and succeeding 
conferences, would seem to many people to embody some 
at least of the principles of revolutionary Socialism. For 
instance, the confiscation for the benefit of the State of 
all unearned incomes, which is one of the main planks of 
its platform. 

Other I.L.P. proposals are: State pensions for all persons 
over fifty, and free maintenance for children while at 
schools, and at the Universities, which latter are to be 
open to all, poor and rich alike, without any charge 
being made, 

The annual conferences are held in different localities 
each year, the favourite places being the great industrial 
cities of the North and the Midlands, such, for instance, 
as Manchester, Newcastle, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, 
and Glasgow. Only once before has London been chosen, 
and that was so long ago as 1897, when the I.L.P. had only 
just celebrated its fourth birthday. 

Since then the party has grown from a somewhat sickly 
infant, to sturdy manhood, and the business transacted 


DISAGREEABLE, 

Ay old Anglo-Indian colonel was very deaf. but would 
not use an ear trumpet because he did not lil people to 
know that he was afflicted in any way. He took ‘it for 
granted that the first greeting from tho:ze l.c met must be 
about the weather. 

_ One morning a friend who knew his weakn:s3 met hin 
in the street, and said ; “ Good morning, coloncl How's 
the wife 2” 

The colonel at once replied: “ Damp. foggy, and dis- 

agreeable, with no sign of a change!” and had to apologise 
; to the lady in consequence. 


= 


TOO CLEVER. 

A WELL-KNOWN man frequently lectured his wife on the 
habit she had of carrying her purse carelessly in the 
pocket of her jacket. His lectures had no effect, and he 
determined to teach her a lesson. Several days after his 
latest homily he was in Oxford Street, and saw a woman 
from whose pocket a purse protruded invitingly. A 
second look convinced him that the woman was his wife. 
and a few seconds later he was at her side, and had . ched 
the purse. 

He retreated immediately, but no one had seen him, 
and when he reached home in the evening the purse was 
in his overcoat pocket. 

At dinncr he was expecting every minute to hear his 
wife bemoan her loss. But he waited in vain for the 
wifely confidence, and felt rather uneasy when he left 
for his office next morning and no mention of the loss 
had been made. That evening there was still no com- 
plaint, and, of course, no chance for a lecture. Something 
must be donc, and he hit upon the proper thing. = 

“* My dear,”’ said he, in an unconcerned way, * I have a 
£5 note I want changed. Do you think you could 
manage it?” 

“T think Ican, Jack. Just wait a minute.” 

The husband waited in anticipation of a dénoucment. 
His wife returned to the dining-room with her purse in 
her hand. 

“Why 2?) What—where did you get that purse?” he 
stammered. 

“‘ From my jacket pocket, of course.” said she. 

“Wait a minute!” he exclaimed, as he ran trom tho 
room. 

In a few moments he returned with a purse in his hand. 
*“*Tsn’t this yours ?”’ he aske'l. 

“No, certainly not !’’ replied his wife. 


But this was then in the future. All that the general | at its recent conferences has so greatly increased that a 
public knew of the first I.L.P. conference at Bradford pe tog is on foot to begin them in future on Good 
ays 


was that it was an assembly of men whom they for the ° Fridays, instead of on Easter Mondays as now. 
Remarkable 10-Minute ' 
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at BOOTS’ and all other Leading Chemists To-day. 


i er yee of a people of the United Kingdom are now able to make personal 
nal of the remarkable ‘10-minute Mer-Svren Health-Lesson,” which has made a . In 10M Ti j . 
great stir in the West-End of London. . MER On OyKEN vin MER SYREN will MER SYREN ya 

This “ Health-Lesson” is now to be @ national one, for every Boots’ and other Banish Your Sickline:s, Balance the various digestive | Restore activity to the excre 
np-to-date Chemist in the land is taking part in the distribution of the wonderful asi Le é tory organs, 
Mer-Syren cure for Biliousness, Indigestion, and Nervous Headaches. . food, POrsODS Remove the delayed accumu- 


“Great Scot! I’ve picked some other woman's 
pocket !”” he exclaimed, as he dropped astounded into his 
chair. 


If Bilious or Liverish | If Your Digestion is Weak| If Nervous Heafachcs 


‘Drive away your Dulness, 


F f food 
_To-day the chemists’ counters should be besieged with ladies and gentlemen who Clear your Vision, ar ap tie muscles of the | per og andensurencrmal 
would like to know how to banish Biliousness, Indigestion, and Nervous Headaches stomach, abite, 


“at 10 minutes notice.” 


Renew your Interest in Life, 
For how few there are who do not suffer more or less often from that sluggish 


Awaken the natural muscular |Cleanse the organs cf all 
and chemical activity of | impurities, 


)) : ee 
condition of the stomach or bowels which is one of the prices we pay for our manner |Cleanse your Tongus, Put bi Soe oa acne Senese) Se wT ee - 
t living to-day. Many, of course, have had recourse to pills and purgatives. tion to deal with all kinds . 


waste matters, 

Stop that dull and heavy 
headache, and restoro 
buoyancy to the feelings, 


The new Mer-Syren cure is neither, A 1/1} packet contains 6 powders; a 2/9 |Sweeten your Breath, 


icket 20 powders. Each powder is rather less in quantity than could be pinched 
tween the thumb and finger. The manner of taking this powder is just as simple 
nd easy as it could be. Place it on the tongue and then drink a cup (or less) of hot 


cf food without distress, 
Relieve stomach distension 

and the accomranying 

symptoms of heart palpi- 


|Remove ‘that yellow look ’’ 
from your face, 


’ * tation. Make you bright, youthful 
si ene or milk—or even water. ‘Brighten your Facial Appear-| Banish all feelings of flatulent ft, and increase your 
hes nd in 10 minutes—no more—your symptoms of Biliousness, Indigestion, or ance. fulness, physical strength. 


ie Headaches will have acted in accordance with the Mer-Syren notice to leave. 
_-\nd this will have been accomplished in a perfectly harmless and gentle way. 
. ‘e will have been no signs or sounds of strife within. 
ane Mer-Syren is not provocative of strife. It is 
tation of pills and purgatives which does such deadly damage to the delicate 
vernal tissues and nerves of the stomach and its sister-organs. | (Sir) J. W. CAMPBELL, C.B., Maj.-Gen. 
, te any man or woman who has been a victim of constipation for some years 
lee aa Eooatres have not actually done them grievous harm. They—although 
od ‘4 wea. -, . . = * 
bility tan would fnd one wuficient, ne |Pedgtien, Miata cet eb ete tn 
: J his ig because the stomach and bowels have been sapped of their strength by the | from the first dose we noticed distinct improvement, Syren was recommended to me my life, wee miserable. 
tently weakening action of the pills or other purgatives. That is why the new ae , 


Free Personal Health-Lessons. 


) “SV 4 . : . . 
ryren 10-Minutes’ Cure is winning its way—and will please you, too. 
th of all that is being said abort 


Y th he Mer-Syren Co. will be glad to have you test for yourself the tru 

- moedertelly avick MER-SYREN Powders. They cure Biliousness, Indigestion, this pal va effective 10-Minute cure: To all who apply, enclosing 2d. in stamps to cover prataxe, 
ti vous Headaches, by taking them with a Cup ef Hot Tes, Coffee or Milk, so that they will sond a trial packet of Mer-Syren yy return of post. If you feel that your case is an suai one, 
me stated you will Feel Bright and Well Again. Get a I/1} or 2/9 Packet from your | you can have a “ Personal Health-Lesson ” free of charg. Rs ste your ais arhan sending for tha 
Mist of Stores, and if within 10 minutes you are not freed from Pain or Discomfort 'trial supply of Mer-Syren, and the latter and Special Healt! vice will be sent together. 


A to-day to your chemist for a 10-Minute ‘‘ Health-Lesson.”” He can supply you with either tha 
bach what is left and your money will be refunded in full, No such offer has! 1/14 0729 size, or you 
ever been made before. 


Sir J. W. CAMPBELL, C.B. 
Park Place, St. James’s, S.W. 
Feb. Ist, 1901. 
i Please oul me berger A box of eg ‘ra igre 
i have na great sufferer from ousness an 
the strife that attends the \ Indigestion for some years, and I find thcy are tho 
‘only remedy which gives me relief. 


The Hon. DANIEL O'CONNOR. 
Leinster Square, Hyde fark, W. 
Feb. 10th, 1919, 

I write to let you know that after being a sufferer 
from acute Indigestion and Dyspepsia, and having tried 
innumerable remedics with no avail, : Lave effected 4 
complete cure of my complaint after taking eight days’ 
treatment of your wonderful Mer-Syren Powders, 
(Signed) (Hon.) DANIEL O'CONNOR, K.C.S.G., J.P. 

(ex- Postmaster-General, N.S, W., Australi 4, 


SS 
Welbeck Avenue, Sefton Park, Liverpool. 
Aug, 10th, 1907, 
IT have found Mer-Syren prompt] cured my bilicre 
attack when all other remedies failed, Before Mer- 


29 Chapel Street, St. Helens, 
13th Dec., 1909, 
For many years my daughter was a sufferer from 


1/14 or 2.9 size, or you can, if you wish, order direct from tho proprietors, the Mer-Syren Co., 17 Cockspur 
Street, London, 8.W. 


: but sometimes found it particu- 


_ the other arm. 


* mother living?” 


-with scanat ning biting, like acid, in it. 
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It was without doubt lonely for Mina—Hendrik felt that, 
as he rode away from the homestead. He had not vot arrived 
at the phlegmatic condition of mind of the older Bocrs, who 
{invariably said, “ The women must bide at home whilst their 
masters are abroad.” But then Mina was but six months 
married, and there were no sturdy little sons to make her 
secure with their clamour, and no cradled infant to claim 
her sole attention. 

It was lonely for her, but she must learn, and besides 
much profit might accrue from the interview with old Johann 
Crootje, cunning though he was, for was he not Borne SE 
trek bullocks for the coming conflict, and Hendrik had been 
breeding them to that end for a lon, — 

It was awkward, too, that the dog had been bitten by a 
* ringhals” only two days before, and the three “ boys” 
were scarching for strayed catile. It certainly left Mina 
isolated ; but a veldt Boer woman knew how to use the gun, 
and they were handy. Still—he reined back his horse and 
callcd “Mina, Mina!’ and thought how young she looked as 
she stood on the little stoep. 

“Tf you arc afraid when the sun has set ’—she laughed a 
little tremulously—“ give Englischmann some mealies through 
the panel and then unfasten his doorway. Be quick into 
the fons in case hoe chases you. He will guard the place 
very well untis I come back. I can shut him up after—he 
knows mo—and the sjambok,” and with a wave of his arm he 
cantered off, turning his head once to note with pride the 
position of the farm. 

It was curiously situated, right under the beetling krantze, 
and he had followed the British fashion of fencing it in, 80 
that it lay as it were ina stockade. The shecr wall of rock at 
the back made an impregnable stronghol should any native 
trouble break out—and it was impossible to tell, theso black 
beasts were not to be trusted. So he euminated as his horse 
bore him away, and Mina returned to her duties when he 
seemed a mere speck on the horizon, topped it, and was gone. 

The morning appeared strangely quiet without the deep 
voices of tho “ boys” and the occasional bark of the dog; 
only Englischmann, the great red bull, roared now and again 
from his pen. 

He was resenting enforced banishment from his favourite 
cows, who were busy most of them with maternal cares, 
and housed in the big cave which tunnelled under the mighty 
cliff. He was very angry that they should neglect his amorods” 
roars ; their soft lows were-only cmitted for their puny offspring 
whom he would have willingly crushed. 

Towards noon Mina came at intervals on to tho stoep, 
shading her eyes to a and catch a glimpse of the missing 
Kaffirs with the strayed beasts, but thcro was no sign of them. 
Doubtless, having found the cattle, they were sauntering. 
When was a Kaffir anything but lazy ? 

It was very hot at midday, and she came again for a survey, 
when, to her surprise, a big Kaffir stood ‘below the stoep. 


INSINUATION. 
Jonnniz McCraw was a bit of 
a character in a country village 
in the North of Scotland. He 
lived on the charity of the village, 


hard work to do 80. 
me day, when the springs 
of sympathy seemed to have dricd up, Johnnie made ! 
his way to the house of the local doctor, and said : | 
‘““T’ve come to get a’ my tceth taken oot, doctor.” | 
“Dear me,” said the medical man, “ what’s wrong 
wi’ them?” | 


larl 


“Oh, they're a’richt, but I've nao use for them. I've 
naething to eat.” 
“ Ah,” said-the doctor. who saw the joke, “ there's 
sixpence for you to get a loaf.” 
>So 
TWO MINDS—TWO THOUGHTS. 


BrEATHLEsS they stood at last upon the towering ' P 


mountain 

“There,” she said angrily. “‘ we have climbed all this 
distance to admire the beauties of Nature, and we have ' 
left the glass at home.” 

Tranquilly -smiling, he shifted the lunch-basket to 


“* Never mind, dear,” he said: “ it won't hurt us just 

this once to drink out of the bottle.” 
_——_0OCo 
A NEAT REPLY. 

Tury were slight acquaintances, and there was no love 
lost between them. 

“ Well,” said the first “grand dame,” “bye-bye. I 
must really be getting on. I have to make a call on my 
mother.” 

The second pat up her lorgnette and drawled : 

“* Really—ah—you don’t mean to say you have a 


The first “ grand dame ”’ laughied—a high, thin laugh, 
“ Oh, yes,” she retorted on the one who had tried to take 
her down, “ my mother is still alive, and she doesn’t look 
@ day older than you do, I assure you.” 


— 


‘Has 


Be Red Fg 


A Tale of the South African 


He had an evil face, and sho 
saw at a glance he was not 
“raw,” but probably one who 
had worked at the mines, and, 
therefore, less to be trusted. 
He muttered a request for 
mealies, in the Taal, and for the 
moment she was minded to 
give him a sharp dismissal, but 
remembering her loneliness she 


ull’s 
Jaleol 


Veldt. bade him wait, and after De 
him one handfuls warned him 
to be off. 

By A. ‘WEAVER. “Any ‘dop,’ missus?” he 


asked with a half insolent look. 

‘* No,” she said curtly. ‘ We have not such ring I 

Then, watching him slouch across the yard, she followed 
and fastened the big gate, which she had neglected to do after 
Hendrik rode away. The afternoon wore on in sultry stillness, 
broken by the “ woof” of the baboons from the top of the 
krantze. They were dangerous brutes at close quarters; 
but she did not fear them, for Hendrik had given them more 
than one salutary lesson, and a baboon does not forget. ; 

She sat upon the stoep to drink her coffee when the sun was 
popes to set. Still no sign of men or cattle, and she began 
to be a little alarmed—not very much, of course—but Hendrik 
was so long, and she had not beon quite alone since their 
marriage. The darkness came quickly and the farm lay in 
deep shadow. The moon would come resently, but it rose 
behind the krantzc, and the shade of the steep rock cast an 
additional gloom, so that it enshrouded far beyond the 
stockade in blackness. 

Mina shuttered and barred tho windows, and sat indoors, 
but with the door open. She was averse to light the lamp 
somehow. Suddenly she began to be afraid with a genuine 
terror, although her feelings were quite unexplainable. 

Then in a flash came Hendrik’s parting words, ‘‘ Undo 
Englischmann’s fastening, he will guard the place well.” 

How foolish not to have thought of him, and, taking some 
fresh mealies, she stole across to the pen. She drop them 
through the panel, and when she heard his loud crunching, 
crept round to the doorway, slip the latch, opened the 
door a trifle, and madc her way to the house in haste. 

Presently camo his ponderous step in the yard, and she knew 
that he was reconnoitring his new ground. The moon was 
already riding high behind the rocky fastness, and the black 
shadow cast was gradually receding. Already it had left the 
high fence fecing the stoep. 

The great beast paced round the barrier; he was very 
quiet with the novelty of his freedom. Mina heard him blow 
some heavy breaths by the side window, then by the steps of 
the stoep, which was high ; afterwards he retreated into the 
darkness at tho side of the house, and all was still again, 
ears for an occasional stamp of his hoofs when the flies stung 

im. 

Even now thera was no light in the house, and Mina sat 
back in the room, keeping her eyes upon the distant veldt, 
jooded in white radiance. Her unreasoning fear was some- 
what allayed by the presence of her burly guard, lurking in 
the shade; but how should she unfasten the gate for 
Hendrik ? 

She was pondering this problem when her fears came back 
with a rush—a round, black head appeared above the stock- 
ade, scemed to poiso for a moment, then one, two—four 
Kaftirs scaled tho fence and dropped softly into the yard. 
This, then, had caused her intuitive terror—only a woman, 
alone, on an isolated farm can know the agony ot fright into 
which she was plunged, and only a woman could gauge the 


Ay Irishman fell from a house and landed on a wire 
about twenty feet from the ground. After he had 
struggled a moment the man let go and fell to the ground. 

Someone asked his reasons for letting 0. 

“ Faith,” was the reply, “ I was afraid the blessed wire 
would break.” 

COC 

A youna farmer at a cattle show, where he made himself 
conspicuous by his bluster, cried out: ‘Call these prize 
cattle! Why, they ain’t nothin’ to what our folks reared. 
My father raised the biggest calf of any man round our 


“No doubt of it,” said the bystander,“ and the noisiest.” 


COC 

Mrs. Dorcas: “ Why did you exyel her f th 
Women's Club ?"’ 3 ' nai sini 

Mrs. Learned : ** She proposed a motion that, instead of 
engaging a professor of Hindu philosophy, we should 
employ someone to teach us how to get into a cab, how 
to sharpen a pencil, and how to carry an umbrella ina 
crowd,” ; 

>_——_oc 

Sue: “ She told me you told her that secret I told you 
not to tell her.” 

He: “The mean thing! I told her not to tell 
told her.” ak i 

She: “I promised her I wouldn't tell you she told me, 
so don’t tell her I told you.” 

“Waat? Y arate 

‘Waar ou’re going to ma Tom Fastleigh 
Why, he’s awful.” . ve ee 

‘What makes you think so?” 

‘*T hear he’s been blackballed by every club in town.” 

“Yes, I heard so, too. That sort of husband won't 
have much excuse for staying out late at night, will he ?” 


ONCE RAISED—ALWAYS PRAISED. 


Uips,dJesllels 


horrible certainty of their sa’ intentions. Mina rose 
swiftly and silently and ed for the so gun 
which stood in the corner.’ It was loaded, as was Hendrik'g 
heavier one, which leaned by its side. She was resolved to 
sell her life and honour dearly; but it was bitter to be alone 
and in the dark, and she was very young. . 

She watched the approach of her assailants warily, unwilling 
to fire a shot without effect. She knew they must have kept 
watch upon the house all day, and by this means found she 
was alone, for they were almost careless in their coming, 
Their guttural voices were scarcely hushed, so sure were they 
of their prey’s unprotectedness. 

A littlo nearer and nearer they stole—looking a confused 
black mass in the greater darkness, and Mina raised the picce 
for a steady aim—one barrel, then the other—then, if the 
Almachter willed, Hendrik’s — barrels, afterwards 
for herself, maybe, the big ughtering knife, when—with 
a shattering roar, Englischmann charged the enemy. 

It was as if a battering-ram had suddenly descended from 
the skies ; the great bull’s onset was colossal. With bellows 
and grunts of fury he rushed at the demoralised marauders, 
who, with shrieks of fear, went down under the attack like 
dead men. 

Two scrambled to their feet and made for the stockalo, 
| but the bull, who was now furious, caught them ere they ha! 
| flod halfway. He, with a swiftness well-nigh incrediblo in 
so huge a beast, lunged with one long horn, and then the other, 
impaling a quivering, screaming wretch, and grievously 
wounding his companion. : 

In a second, with adexterous toss, he cast aside the strugaiing 
impediment upon his weapon of defence, and trotted back to 
the two he had left upon the ground at the foot of the storp, 
tail erect, scenting blood and further battlo. 

Mina shudders to this day at the thought of the awful 
retribution meted out by Nemesis in the shapo .f 
oo 

here was very little left to call Kaffir when Hoen!::x 
rode homo at a gallop that midnight. The yard wis 4 
shambles in the cold moonlight, and the red bull stampe:! >. | 
kneaded into the earth shapeless forms that had one!) -: 
human, roaring defiance meanwhile. 

He would teach these thieves to come and take awa. | 3 
beautiful loves. Had he not seen it before, not once, but 1 i+ 
times from his pen, and been unable to avenge tho ¢:asiv 
wrong. Now was his chance to gore and kill, and stam 
and he did it. 

Hendrik, frantic with alarm, skirted the palisade. a: | 
scaling it, made a rush for the stoep, only reaching it jus: i: 
time, for Englischmann was unable to distinguish bet co: 
friends and foes then. 

Mina, her bravery all pa after the terrible scone shir !:..1 
witnessed, threw herself half-fainting upon her hu-!.::', 
and with sobs and shudders told him the story of the b:!1 3 
raging sortie and her own salvation. . 

en Hendrik, watching the great rod victor in his fevwri-' 
pacing to and fro, over and anon bellowing a fresh chali:: --, 
swore & ae oath to keep and cherish Englischmai. i.» 
penta defender of his homestead, and, more than ail, 1.3 
onour. 

This was all many years ago. The Cloetes have a is 
farm now and stalwart sons growing up, and among 1)-ir 
best possessions is a great red bull. He is growing ol! «! 
less active, but he is the father of many fine trek-bulin.- 
who favour their sire in colour, although perhaps it is as «| 
they have not his temper. 

rouw Cloete will sometimes tell a stranger how !:» 
saved her from a shameful, hideous death, and that ':4 
name is ‘‘ Englischmann.” 


~~ 


SO THEY WOULD. 


is Mrs. NewwEp went ini + 
a butcher’s shop the other dav‘ 
>) get a joint of beef. The tin) +r 
(>) was a little old man, incline’ » 
be cranky. He began to -..! 

the meat. She thought he «1 


sawing off too much boue. 
oe ioint will have too much bone in it, I fear." -' 
said. 

The butcher stopped and sighed —“ Madam.” hic - «|. 
“ that’s the cow's fault. These cows would be as ful in 
shape if they had to run around without bones.” 

Mrs. Newwed said no more. 

COC 
BUSINESS. 

“T say, you know, this is a silly project of your.” 4 
visitor remarked to the mayor of a seaside town. “\ ' 
are making a pier half a mile long, and putting onl ; 
shop at the end of it. What will happen if a siti" 
shower comes on? The people can’t all get shelter wis. 
one small roof.” ; ; 

“Oh, wo have arranged that all right,” answere! > 
mayor cheerfully. “If anyone gets wet it will be tucir 
own fault, for we've let the shop at a handsome rent tv’ 
man who sells umbrellas.” 

o—_0C 
WHY THEY SMILED. 

Ir was the Sabbath day, and the elder was shaving 
himself prior to church time, when he made a slight ¢ 
with the razor on the extreme end of his nose. Calling !ii4 
wife, he asked her if she had any court-plaster. 

“You will find some in my sewing-basket,” slic sail. 

The elder soon had the cut covered. At church, i7 
assisting with the collection, he noticed everyone smile 14 
he passed the plate. Very much annoyed, he asked one of 
his assistants if there was anything wrong with his 
appearance ? 

“I should say there was,” answered the assistant 
“What is that upon your nose ? ” 

“ Court-plaster.” 

“No,” said his friend; “it is the label from a 1eel of 
cotton, It says, ‘ Warranted 200 yards.’ > 


ny 


one 


it anything to do with gardening, I wonder?” 
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Showing that Men and Women are Exterminators of 
Birds and Beasts for Want of Something Better to Do. 


We human beings stand so small a chance of becoming 
exterminated that we do not trouble our heads about the 
extermination of animals. The only way to show some 
people what extermination is like would be for some higher 
creature to visit the earth and commence a wholesale kind 
of otter hunt, with human beings for the otters. But 
nothing short of a passing comet is likely to stamp us 
out, and 80 we amuse ourselves by stamping out Nature. 

One of Natuye’s greatest exterminators is the hunter. 
If hunters did not exist such creatures as the dodo, the 
‘Arctic sea cow, the great auk, and the Labrador duck 
would still be with us. 


How the Great Auk Died. 

The Arctic sea cow, an enormous kind of walrus, 
used to herd in large numbers on Behring Island. But 
in 1742 it was discovered by a passing ship and hunted 
with harpoons. Other ships arrived after this, and the 
startled sea monsters were pursued and speared with 
such persistence that in thirty-eight years there was 
not one left. 

The great auk, a.northern diving bird, used to exist 
in the Arctic regions also. Now, this splendid bird was 
seriously handicapped by the fact that it only laid one 
egg in a season, and so could not afford to be slaughtered 
atall. But it was hunted and shot without discrimination. 

A few surviving hundreds took refuge on a desolate 
rock far out to sea, but one fatal day a vessel contrived to 
land on this rock, and the crew shot nearly the entire 
rookery. Finally Nature herself rose up; there was a 
catac , the rock sank into the sea—and that was the 
last of the great auk. 

Several other birds have been stamped out in a like 
manner, and such animals as the buffalo, bison, lion, 
elephant, ostrich, giraffe, and tiger are going fast, and 
Mh certainly become extinct unless saved by Nature 
lovers. 

And yet the Nature lover often joins with the hunter 
in exterminating his own much-loved creatures. The 
bittern, for instance, although not stamped off the face 
of the earth, has been very nearly exterminated in Britain 
owing to the fact that naturalists invariably shoot it 
for their collections when they see it. 


Some butterflies are also departing like the bittern. The 
splendid Large oi apa butterfly, which now sometimes 
sells at twelve pounds apiece, was stamped out by collec- 
tors more than forty years ago. 

Tho Large Blue, another costly butterfly, only exists 
in a few secret places closely guarded by entomologists. 
Then certain dcalers in insects will deliberately visit a 
country spot where some rare moth is plentiful, and destroy 
it by killing all its food plant in order that the “ price” 
may be kept up in the insect market. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that Nature herself, 
as in the case of the great auk, is rather fond of obliterating 
scarce butterflies and moths by attacks by parasites, 
floods, blights, earthquakes, and ichnoumon flics. 

But perhaps the greatest enemies of Nature are fashion- 
able ladics. Tho tender-hearted girl who gives her pet 
pussie a satin bed to lie on, and who makes love to her 
canary, will sail along Bond Street with a muff made of 
poor pussy’s fur, and a heron’s crest, ostrich feather, 
or the wing of some jay or pigeon in her hat. 

Some time ago there was a rage for “ bullfinch hats,” 
and the tender-hearted sex walked the streets with thcir 
heads literally bristling with bullfinches. Nature lovers 
viewed the show with such consternation that a movement 
was organised to put a stop to it. Every woman who 
ventured out of doors in a bullfinch hat saw people pointing 
derisively at her, and at all sorts of unexpected and 
awkward moments she was even hissed at and hooted. 
Plants are also Sacrificed. 

The result of this social warfare against the extermina- 
tion of the bullfinch was the extermination of the bull- 
finch hat. In the meantime, however, the fashions are 
doing their level best to stamp out almost every wild 
animal in possession of beautiful fur. The only reason 
that the sable, for instance, is not extinct, lies in the fact 
that furriers want it to live in order that they may continue 
to exterminate it ! 

Even plants do not escape. The rare and beautiful 
mountain flower edelweiss would be stamped out of 
existence in a single year if tourists and botanists could 
get at it as easily as hunters get at the bison. 

Fortunately for the plant, it elects to grow where 
nobody knows. how to walk with safety—over the 
edges of precipices. The result is that, while zealous 
collectors do their best to obliterate it from the face 
of the earth, the plant often has the grim pleasure of 
exterminating collectors. 


—_—_——S io 
“‘T CONTEND,” said a lawyer for the defence, “ that a 
tomato, however well aimed, could not have caused a 


black eye.” 
“ But it were in a tin, yer honner.” 


No other biscuits, costing 
so little, give so much 
delight to so many people. 
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WHY ESKIMOS VALUE THEIR TEETH. 


In her fascinating book,“ The New North,” Miss Agnes 
Deans Cameron, heroine with her niece, Miss Jcssie 
Cameron Brown, of a remarkable journey from Chicago 
right across Canada, and through districts never before 
trodden by a white woman, to the Arctic Ocean and back, 
has some very interesting chapters on the Eskimos she 
found at the delta of the mighty Mackenzie River. 

Among many other interesting things, she says that the 
Eskimo sometimes takes more than one wife unto himself, 
but, whether she shares her lord’s affections with another 
or not, Mrs. Eskimo, according to Miss Cameron, is a very 
happy woman. 

Sho might also be a popular musical comedy actress by 
the importance of her teeth to her. 

To quote again: “If a white woman were to be ship- 
wrecked and thrown upon an Eskimo foreshore and pre- 
sented herself at an employment bureau, many surprises 
would await her. Instead of asking for references from 
her last employer, the genial proprietor would first ask 
to inspect her tecth. 

“The Eskimo wife, for example, has to chew her hus- 
band’s boots every morning until, from being stiff as 
boards from getting wet the previous day, they are onco 
more soft and pliable, and she chews every bit of the 
family’s skin-clothing until again it is soft and pliable. 

‘““Master Eskimo is a sturdy chap.” Miss Cameron 
watched “‘ five small Eskimo boys playing football with a 
walrus bladder among the roses on the edge of the Arctic. 
The game was neither Rugby nor ‘Soccer,’ but thero 
seemed to be a good deal of tackling in it. Four of them 
got the fifth one, who hugged the ball, down, and were 
sitting on him and digging their soft skin boots into the 
soft parts of his anatomy. 

“ “You're angry now,’ said a Major of the Royal North- 
West Mounted Police, who was looking on. 

$* * No, sir,’ said the under dog, with difficulty protrud- 
ing his head, ‘ I never get mad when I play.’ ” 

Some of our footballers might do worse than follow 
this little “ savage’s ’ example. 

The Eskimo’s social and moral code is interesting. 
Its chief provisions are : 

(a) Should a man inadvertently or by malice afore- 
thought kill another, the wife and children of the man so 


killed remain a burden on the murderer so long as he or 
they live. 
@) A drift-log found is treasure-trove, and belongs to 


the finder, who indicates possession by placing upon it a 
pipe, mitten, or personal trinket of some kind. 
(c) No one must eat seal and walrus on the same day. 
(d) All large animals killed are to be looked upon as 
common property of the tribe, and not as a personal 
belonging of the man who kills them. 


. Try them at breakfast 


time, 
time, 
time, 


lunch time, 
tea time, 
any time — but now 


dinner 
supper 


is the time to buy them. 


They’re PEEK, FREAN’S. 
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A SERIAL THAT GRIPS. 


"The Criminal. 


By ARTHUR APPLIN. 


Coron eeu eee em ™”’ "Oe 
CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT—(continued). 
The Wedding. 


ANNOYED at the delay even of i few mesons, a Hele 

rturbed at receiving an unexpected communication trom 
the solicitors, and nie a at the contents of the letter, though 
he saw Mildred enter the car and heard the rattle of the lever 
and the hum of machinery, Hartley did not glanco up. 

He did not hear her cry of surprise, he did not notice the 
bang of the door, nor was he conscious that the car leapt 
stealthily forward and quickly crept along the alinost empty 
street. : : 

The letter was a long one, type-written. Ho read a page 
without quite grasping its contents. Then perhaps instinct 
made him look up. He looked at the place where the yellow 
car had stood. It wasnolongerthere. 

Frowning, but not quite grasping the situation, he turned 
to the left, then to the right, staring up and down the street. 
At last he saw it quite a hundred and fifty yards away, bowling 
swiftly along. He started, turned to the man at his side, 
then stared again at the car. : ; 

“ What the dickens does this mean 2. What's happened 2?” 
he shouted. a ’ 

“‘T don’t know, sir.” the man stammered. “ Why, they've 
—they’ve gone without you!” 

Even then he did not realise the trick that had been played 
upon him. Still he hesitated, the letter scrunched up in his 
hand. Then acting on the impulse of the moment he started 
foolishly to run after the motor. 

“Stop,” he shouted. . . . “Stop that car... . 
Stop!” ; 

A working man turned to stare; a few curious people 
passing along looked at Hartley with amused surprise. The 
man who had handed him the letter followed and took up the 
chase. The car turned down a side strect towards the 
Embankment. Hartley had lost his head; slowly it struck 
him that a hoax had been perpetrated. The ycllow car— 
Pierre Lawrence's! Suddenly it dawned upon him, and he 
ran like a man possessed, shouting wildly. 

Now everyone in the street turned to stare; a few gave 
chase, 

The messenger who had given Hartley the Ictter out- 
strip) him and reached the Embankment first. He was 
just in time to see the yellow car reach Westminster Bridge 
and disappear in the traffic. In an instant he had turned and 
was running in the opposite direction ; he allowed Hartley to 
overtake him. 

‘Where are they ?”” the latter panted. ‘‘ Which way did 

” 


they go? F 
“Over Blackfriars Bridge,” the man gasped ; “‘ it ain't no 
use running, sir. . . . Here’s a taxi, get into it, you 
may easily overtake ’em.”’ ; 

e beckoned to a passing taxi-cab and seized Hartley's 
arm at the same time. The latter was in a panic now ; he did 
not stop to think, he allowed himself to be pushcd into the 
cab and the man got in beside him. A crowd commenced to 
gather, a policeman appearcd and elbowed his way through it. 

“Ere, what’s this, what's the row about ? ” he demanded, 
holding on to the door of the car as it started forward. 

Hartley thrust his head out of the window. “* Lady's been 
abducted . . . yellow car . . . went over Black- 
friars Bridge. Have it stopped—telephone,” he panted. 

The crowd jeered and the taxi-cab rolled away, leaving the 
policeman too astonished and puzzled to move. He turned to 
a man in the crowd, while he held his whistle to his lips 
hesitating. 

“Did you see what happened—what's it all about?” 
he demanded. : 

The man shook his head and shrugged his shoulders. ‘* I 
don’t know, nothing happened. Tott’s gone crazed, that’s 
about all.” 

Once again Hartley thrust his head through the open 
window and shouted to the chauffeur. ‘* A ten-pound note if 
you catch them ; a big yellow car——” 

“T didn’t see any yellow car go over Blackfriars Bridge, 
sir. But I think——”’ 

“ Never mind what you think,” Hartley shrieked. “* Black- 
friars Bridge, I tell you, twenty pounds if you catch them up.” 

The chauffeur grinned, sat back in his seat, and swung over 
Blackfriars Bridge. Hartley was too disturbed to notice his 
companion ; he dropped the small window facing him, and, 
leaning forward, starcd through the mass of traffic, occasion- 
ally urging on the chauffenr. 

*Go on—you can slip through spewed than a big car; 
they can’t be more than two hundred yards ahead.” 

“Keep calm,’ the man said, who was sit ting beside Hartley. 
**There’s a huge amount of traffic usually down this road ; 
we're bound to catch them.” 

Hartley did not reply at once; he was alternately reviling 
and bribing the chauffeur. 

Ten minutes passed, at last he dropped back fn his scat 
shaking his fist through the open window impotently. 

* Look here,”’ he said, turning to tho man by his side. 
* You know something about this. Who gave you that 
letter?” 

** A messenger boy, sir,”’ the man replied promptly. “ I’m 
a clerk in the office, I'd just returned after lunch, heard him 
Inquimng to: vou: I knew you were getting married, said I’d 

ive it you when you came out.” . 

Hartley looked hard at him. ‘You're a fool! It’s a 
hoax! I tell you. Whiere is the letter?” 

J eT think you must have dropped it as you were running 
long. 

= Sure the car went this way?” 

‘ Saw it go cver Dlackfriara Bridge with my own eyes.” 


Hartley was silent. Once again he put his head through 
the window. ‘Can’t you go faster—haven’t you caught a 
glimpse of them ? Couldn't mistake it—a great yellow car. 

“Can’t go no faster, sir; what with the trams and the 
children——” 

Hartley threw his hat on the bottom of the car and mapped 
his forehead. ‘‘ You've lost them,” he growled, * they must 
have tured to tho left, along that road—what’s the name of 

it? You'd better stop, it’s no use going on.” . 

“Td ge a bit further if I were you, sir,” the man by his 
side said. 

But the taxi-cab had already pulled up. 

“Drive to the nearest police-station—no, to Sootland 
Yard,” Hartley bawled. ‘‘ Hurry up, man.’” 

“Can’t hurry no more than what I am,” the chauffeur 
growled. ‘“ This ain't a aeroplane.” 

It took a long time to get back to the Embankment and 
Scotland Yard. The cab fad travelled farther than Hartley 
realised. He glanced at Big Ben as he jumped out. The 
hour was nearly half-past three. 

“‘ Have to come with me,” he cried to his companion as he 
leapt out. 

“ Right you are, sir,” the man replied willingly. 

He followed him down the courtyard, pi a flight of stone 
steps. Then as Hartley pushed his way through one of the 
=. doors he quietly turned, slipped down the steps, and 
ran down the passage to the left in the direction of Trafalgar 
Square. 

“ Pretty bit of work,” he murmured to himself with a self- 
satisfied smile. ‘‘ Twenty-five quid easily earned.” 

Hartley wasted a lot of time at Scotland Yard ; at first his 
story was not credited ; his only witness having disappeared, 
he had no one to corroborate it, and unfortunately his temper 
was not under control. 

Red tape helped him lose it, and very little sympathy was 
extended to him. But eventually a man was dispatched 
with him to the registry office off the Strand to make inquiries. 
A visit was paid to Pierre Lawrence's rooms. Tho landlord 
said he had gone out to luncheon about one o'clock, but had 
not returned since ; he was expected back to dinner. 

“ That's a blind,” Hartley said. ‘‘ Lawrence was driving 
that yellow car, I know it.” 

But he had to admit he had not secn the chauffeur’s face, 
and could not tell what he was wearing. He had to be 
content with the knowledge that instructions would be wired 
to the police along the route the car might have taken. 

At six o’clock he found himself alone and practically check- 
mated. He could not rest, something had to be done, and in 
his present frame of mind he did not know what todo. That 
it was Pierre Lawrence who had taken Mildred away he was 
poy certain, but how he had managed to do so against 

er will he could not conceive. The fear that she had gone 
willingly, perhaps been an accomplice, nearly drove him 
distracted. 

He went to Charing Cross intending to catch the train 
which connected with the night boat to Calais, then altered his 
mind. Lawrence was too cunning; he would be sure to do the 
unexpected, not the obvious. 

Then he bethought himeclf of Lily Gcrvaise ; probably she 
was in the plot ; it was quite likely she had arranged it. He 
realised there was no fury like the fury of a jealous woman. 

He jumped into a cab and drove to the hotel where he knew 
she had been staying. If he could find her he would get the 
truth out of her no mattcr what it cost. 

He was hardly responsible for his actions now ; anger had 
almost unseated reason. To his surprise he was told that 
Mrs. Gervaise was at home. 

“ Say a friend of Mr. Picrre Lawrence wants to see her on 
important business.” 

e waited, tramping up and down the hall until the page- 
boy returned and informed tim that the lady would sec him. 
He entered the lift and was carried to the third floor, and the 
boy conducted him to Mrs. Gervaise's suite of rooms. 

‘What name shall I say, sir?’’ the page asked as he 
knocked at the door. 

Hartley gave an ugly smile. “Mr. John Hartley,” he 
replicd under his breath. 

And as the boy announced him he entered swiftly and closed 
the door behind him. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE. 
Lily’s Waiting Game. 


Mrs. Gervalse was the first to speak, and her words took 
away Hartley's breath. 

**So you've come at last? I've been expecting you daily, 
hourly, for the last three weeks. . . . Won't you sit 
down ?” 

She pointed to a chair ; he took no notice, but strode to her 
side and stood above her trembling with indignation. 
“You've been expecting me, have you—to come and bargain 
with you ?”’ he spluttered incoherently. ‘‘ Well, here I am, 
but not to bargain.” 

She raised her eye-brows and looked at him with faint 
curiosity. ‘‘ Well, what then—to threaten ?” 

‘Not even to threaten. I’ve no time to waste on words.” 

She sat upright in her chair and smiled. ‘‘ Then we are 
coming to business at last ?” 

He threw his hat on to a chair and, taking his case from his 
pocket, lit a cigarctte. He realised that Mrs. Gervaise was 
calm and collected, while he allowed rage and suspicion to 
dominate him and put him at a disadvantage; he puffed 
rapidly at his cigarette for a few seconds, struggting hard for 
self-control. 

“Look here, Lily, you're in this plot,” he blurted out, 
unconsciously using her Christian name. 


ONCE IN ROOM—EXIT GLOOM. 
bright entertaining companion, no doubt.” : 3 


‘ a ag ?” she baie mae B 
ou're a fine actress,”’ he jeered, ‘‘ but the game’ 
You and your American have gone a ie toon 
soe can’t be sbiatee a an SonptES : 
woman can’ abducted!” Slowly Mrs. Gervais 
rose to her feet and stared into Hartley's . . 
understan 1" y's face I don't 
“You will when you stand in the dock wit i 

Lawrence,” Hartley shouted, turning away. “ eos 
I'll give you one chance, and I'll give you just one minute in 
which to make up your mind; tell me where Lawrence has 
taken Mildred, give me their plans, and as far as you're 
concerned no action will be taken. Quick, out with it!” 

Mrs. Gervaise continued to stare at him with amazcnicnt 
and even Hartley began to realise she was not actingnow. - 

‘ Pierre Lawrence—taken Mildred!” she echoed. Then 
suddenly she laughed fn his face. ‘I might have gucssed 
Pierre would do something of that sort. Bless his heart, he'd 
be 2 = mprth loving.” : 

er laughter c as quickly as ft came, and she sej 
Hartley and held him tightly “ And 80 you thavght te 
pees this elopement, did you? Well, you're wrong. J 
<new nothing about it. I was planning something else. My 

revenge would be more terrible and more complcte.”’ : 
al don’t Ag i about that, I’m not interested," 

artley repli rutally, trying to fling her off, sly 
refused to loosen her hold. i s ati 

** You've got to hear it,” she whispered. 

** Let me go.” He seized her wrists. 

“For your own sake hear me, Jobn,” she pleaded. “] 

| love you; I’m jealous of you, and rather than let Mildicd or 
any other woman win you, I’d kill you. I’ve fought against 
my love, I tried to give you up, but it’s no good. Sooner cr 
later the day will come when you'll have to choose betweeg 
me and—Death.” 

There was no doubt that Lily Gervaise was terribly {n 
earnest ; she was not acting, and yet Hartley, distracted by a 
tumult of emotions, wondered for a moment whether this was 
not a trick of hers to give the runaways time. 

“‘ I can’t listen to you,” he said roughly ; 
said all this before. If you won't tell 
Pierre Lawrenco and Mildred ——”’ 

“T tell you I don’t know, I haven’t seen Pierre for ever <a 
long. I had no idea he was contemplating this. I wish I had 
known. I’ve been too busy fighting for you to think of him, 
or of Jem McNaughton even. They’re my best pals, my 
boys, and I’ve been their little mother all my life. Becanss 
of you l’ve turned*them down, I’ve sacrificed them. When [ 
told you I knew you killed Sir Alfred Gilliat it wasn't bluff, 
John. I hadn’t sufficient proof, but I’ve almost got it now.” 

: _ He had broken free from her and was striding towards |::9 

; door, but he stopped to hear the last half-dozen words. 

| She stood quite still in the centre of the room facing him; 
and, looking at her, though there was hatred in his soul, hs 
realised how beautiful she was. And he saw in her cycs, 
bright and burning now, love so ficrce, so passionate in its 

, intensity, that it bordered on hatred, almost on insaniiy. 
Her red lips were parted in a curious, confident smile ; to 
spots of colour burned in her chceks; her dark hair, shaken 
loose, fell above the white forehead in little wanton curls. 

Listen,” she whispered, “‘ Jem McNaughton is lying in 
prison awaiting his trial for Sir Alfred Gilliat’s murder ; he was 
arrested on evidence that seemed veel good at the time, but 
doesn’t seem so good now. What do you think the polics 
have been doing since his arrest ? They haven't becn idl, 
you know. They’ve been searching for further proof, tlicy 
realised it would be impossible to convict him without i:. 
Well, they haven't found the proof they wanted. Inapecter 
Blake’s been a pretty frequent visitor here of late, and I knw 
he’s slowly come to the conclusion he’s got the wrong mn. 

j A word from me and you would take McNaughton’s plac. 

“ A word from you,” he sneered, though his face pa!rJ. 
a ws you think they’d take your word—a jealous womn's 
word. 

She slowly nodded her head. ‘That's why I've lccn 
waiting.” 

_ There was a short silence. ‘‘ You'd better sit down and 
listen to me, John.” 

** Tl listen to you when I’ve found my wife.” 

His hand was on the handle of the door ; he had opencd if & 
few inches when Lily Gervaise sprang upon him, and, with 
almost superhuman strength, dragged him away and plant«1 
herself in front of him, tumming the key in the lock. All her 
womanliness suddenly fled; her eyes became malignant} 
between her lips her teeth gleamed like those of an animal. 


(Another long instalment next week.) 


a be 
THEY WANTED THE JOLTS. 


Aw old farmer, who by hard work and thrifty habits 
had got together a small fortune, decided that the tine 
had at length arrived when he was justified in ordering & 
family carriage. 

He went to a carriage builder's, and described in detail 
the kind of vehicle he wished to buy. 

“‘ Now, I suppose you want noiseless rubber tyres?" 
said the carriage builder. 

“No, sir,” replied the old farmer, in tones of rescnt- 
ment. “My folk ain’t that kind. When they’re rising 
they want to know it.”* 

a 
ALFRED AND THE AVERAGE, 

Ir was examination day, and the intelligence of the 
scholars was being tested by sundry “ brain puzzlers.” 
At last came the question, “‘ What is the meaning of the 
word ‘average’ ?’ 

Up went littlo Alfred’s hand. 

“ Please, sir,” said he, “it’s what a sparrow lays het 


* besides, you've 
me where I can find 


eggs on.” 

What !” exclaimed the astonished examiner. ; 

Alfred repeated his answer, and seeing the eurprisc it 
created, added : “‘ It’s what the book says, sir.’* 

On being sent to fetch the book, Alfred read out, ‘ The 
hen sparrow lays on an average four eggs each time,” 


ore 
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It scours and 
it polishes 
—that is the idea of Sparkla 
Soap. No hard work either— 
just a little rub with Sparkla 
and up come your pots, 
pans, tins, and copper-ware 
as bright as new pins; and 


floors, tables, shelves and 
the like, spotless. 


There is no acid to corrode, no 
grease to soil, no grit to scratch; 
only the finest scouring and polish- 
ing materials are in Sparkla Soap. 


3d. and td. per tablet 
all Of Grocers, Oilmen, & Stores 


1,000,000 ‘Prizes, value tiie for those who save the 
wrappers from Sparkla Soap. Every Prize guaranteed full value, 
List of prizes and full particulars free from dealer or direct from— 


Joseph Watson & Sons Ltd., Whitehall Soap Works, Leeds. 


POLISHING 
SOAP 


“am s 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


INGERSOLL 
¥ Crown 5/- Watch 


keeps Correct Time. 


This distinguishes the “ Ingersoll” 
from cheap catch-penny watches. 


The guarantee in the back of every 
males. Ingersoll is the makers’ guar- 
the Ingersoll 


antee to the wearer that 
will keep accurate time. 


PY NE 

KD»Z Eclipse 
BE Ww ARE] 
IMITATIONS | 


i? Junior (Thin Model) 8/6 


(Ladies’ Size) 8/6 


Midget 
10.000 British dealers ; but if you 
Keen = ite us for name 


Place, London, E.C. 


|G Gamages 


[=esciepcum 
L_A.W.GAMAGE,LD.= ae 


IRNETPINE & Co. Lé., Cheapside, 


Mes, BROOKES, ~ a dor on 
bas m 
for "yeatering, bet he ath. without it'mediciae 1 ene 
ouly certain and speedy one known, 
I Guasancns EVERY CASE. 


Sots t once stamped addressed en rome tes y Seth pate: 
aid tat Ll We wrantend 


FITS ‘CURED , 


FAMOUS HOME TREAT 
MENT tor 1 ed Pit. 

nty y 

TRENC HS recone 

(Dent. Bi), Catford, Vamable informatt h for suffcre! = REN 
Mrs. Staftd Brookes LONDON, 8. post free from: rane one REMEDIES, Ltd. 
; 5%p, South Frederick Street, 

ppninieememmneiprareny 02 ee 


THE RIGHT WAY 


© get the right bicycle is to se. ae new Rudge-Whitworth § 
Callow the Cyciist's Encyclopa: if 


The new 76-page Ilustrated ea Catalogue describes fully 
70 new Rudg :-Whitworths, explains the Construciional Deta Is, 
has a superb colour ed. trontapiece, “and coniains 4 waniae charts 
cf interchang-abie parts. It is sent Post Free 


RUDGE-WHITWORTH, Ltd., 
(Dept. 314) COVENTRY. 


London Depots: 230 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
23 Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 160 Regent Street, W. 


AFTER FEVER ite road back to strong 


health is SCOTT'S Emulsion. This is not true of any 


other emulsion but SCOTT’S Emulsion 


This statement is based on hundreds of letters received every year—such as this letter : 


Upwood, Huntingdon, March 3rd, 1909. 
Dear Sirs,—I have found SCOTT’S Emulsion most beneficial in the case of 
a litde patient just recovering from scarlet fever, 
In SCOTT’S Emulsion the which left him in a very low and weak state. 
manufacturers have put in Upon taking SCOTT’S Emulsion, in a very short 
time I noticed 


@ great improvement in him, and 


sions the cure is left out 
his laecineetk was built up s 
He is Se Se St ee to school, 
stronger and better, I firmly believe than he ever 
Yours very truly (Signed) ELIZA “JACOBS. 


SCOTT’S Emulsion cures a condition—no matter the age of the patient —and 
will be approved by your Doctor for building up afcer FEVER |: opens him. 


Send for free sample bottle—enclose 3d. for postage an, this paper. 


A charming booklet for your ch i oe with it. SCOTT "2 BOW NE, Ltd, 
to-11 Stonecutier Street, London, 


ROYAL AJAX "3 a | 


£4 i0/- 
ULEWARDS, On 


be BRITISH CYCLE. M rc. co. 901) LTD. 
, (Devt. P.wW.), 1 & 3 BER2Y dite LIV™RPOOL. 
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= a of cold, boiled cod. Pour over 
t 
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DAINTY 
DISHES. . 
To Use up Cold Pork, 

Cut it into neat slices, sprinkle it with 
pepper and salt, fry on both sides, and 
serve with apple sauce. ; : 

Potato and Cod Salad. 


Take some cold potatoes and out them | 
into slices, mix these with about an equal 


m a thick salad mixture and serve, 
Marmalade Sauce. 

This is very good with boiled puddings, 
but perhaps best of all with boiled batter. 
Set a gill of water and two tablespoonfuls of 
marmalade in a small saucepan, add a 
teaspoonfal of brandy. Boil up and strain 
over the pudding. 

ashed Cabbage. 

ie Boil the cabbage until tender, drain 
it, and chop like spinach. Then add to 
it a teaspoonful of butter, half a teaspoonful 
of vinegar, pepper and salt to taste. 
Return all to the saucepan, make it bla 
hot, and serve with sippets of fried bread, 
A Good Sunday Pudding: 

Take six ounces each of flour, stoned 
raisins, currants, breadcrumbs, two ounces of 
chopped.peel, and one teaspoonful of mixed 
spice. with a cupful of milk and half 
a cupful of treacle. Mix well and boil for 
eight hours, This pudding can be made 
several days before it is needed. (Reply 
to Countey Wom.N.) 
Stuffed Loin of Veal . 

Makes a nice little roast, and is good 
either hot or cold. Bone the meat and lay 
it skin side downwards on a board. Cover 
it with slices of lean bacon or ham; chop the 
kidney and strew over, and then spread 
with a layer of highly seasoned veal stuffing. 
Roll up and sew the flap. Cover wit! 
gre paper and roast,- removing the 


[Professor Astral, who is the well-known 
Bond Street authority on all matters con- 
nected with the occult, gives a few hints, tn 


which to embark on a business or love affair.] 


> HERE are, I am quite willing to 
y admit, a number of people who 
will not openly acknowledge 
gy that they believe in good or bad 

luck, charms, mascots, or an 
other innocent little supersti- 
tion of that sort, but the number of people 
who honestly do not believe in anything of 
the sort amounts to a very small percentage. 

In proof of this, logk at the number of 
well-known women who have some mascot 
with which they never part under any 
circumstances. a 
Theatrical Faith 
im Black Cats. 

The much-horoured black cat which is to 
be found in most theatrical dressing-rooms, 
smiling down from many a table or 
shelf, may be taken as an example 
that most le have a half-serious, half- 
cynical, belief in the power of the mascot, 
and of good and bad luck generally. 

Now, one often hears a person say, 
‘*T have had such a lucky or unlucky day,” 
as the case may be, without in dny way 


HOME NOTES PAGE. 


this article, as to the most fortunate days on| June, an 


eennnye 


paper for tho last half hour so that the 
joint will brown nicely. Make a nice gravy, 
flavour it with tarragon vinegar, and pour 
round; garnish with rolls of fried bacon 
and slices of lemon. 
Try Ham Steaks. 

Cut thick slices from a raw ham, put 
them into a frying pan with a small oupful 
of water, and cook slowly, turning once or 
twice till the water has evaporated and the 
steaks are light brown. Dredge lightly 
with flour. Have ready a sauce le by 
boiling a teacupful of milk, a small piece 
of butter, a teaspoonful of mustard, and a 
few grains of cayenne. Arrange the steaks 
on a dish and pour the boiling sauce over 


“them, garnishing the dish with triangular- 


shaped sippets of toast.. 
Economical White Soup. 

Put one pint of water to boil with one 
pint of milk. Directly it reaches boiling 
point throw in an onion, and two ounces of 
macaroni, broken into short lengths. 
Simmer gently for an hour, and then add 
some breadcrumlhs. and cook for a quarter of 
an hour longer. Pass all through a wire 
sieve, return to tle pan, and season to taste 
with white pepper, salt, and a few grains of 
powdered mace. When in the tureen 
scatter a little clopped parsley over. 
Hand-grated Parmesan cheese can be used 
with this soup. 

Bachelor's Cake. 

this recipe for a cake without 
eggs; I am sure you will like it. Rub 
four ounces of butter and lard into one 
pound of flour, then add half a pound of 
currants, three ounces of chopped peel, 
six ounces of sugar, and half a nful 
of mixed spice. Dissolve one small tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda in a gill of 
tepid milk, and beat into the dry in- 
gredients, making a stiff batter. Pour into 
a well-greased tin, and bake for about 
one hour and a half in a moderate oven. 
(Reply to HELEN.) 
Baked Lemon Pudding. 

Place three ounces of breadcrumbs or 
pieces of bread in a basin, then pour over 
one pint of boiling milk. Cover with a 
plate and set to cool. Beat the yolks of 
two eggs till very light with three ounces 
of caster sugar. arm two ounces of 
butter and add to the other ingredients 
‘vith the grated rind of a iw! > lemon. 
Feat all the ingredients with the soaked 
bread, and pour the mixture into a greased 
piedish. Bake till set, then sp with 
Jemon curd, and on the top heap the 
frothed white of A Return the pudding 
eo the oven to brown slightly. Scatter 
chopped almonds over, and serve, 


You have guessed it! 
_ We claim for it—and more. 


being able to assign a reason for it, but the 
reason exists all the same. 
bad luck of each individual is largely 
influenced by the planets which rule at that 
particular time, 

Of course, certain pel are more largely 


influenced by certain 
for various reasons. 


lanets than others, 
t ma 


one under which that individual was born, 
and it must therefore exert a greater 
influence over his or her life. 


Generally apesking , the year 1910 will 
be a particularly lucky one, especially for 


es 
those whose birthdays fall foriag the 
months of April, June, September, October, 
and December. During April the most 
fortunate days for entering on a business 
engagement will be Mondays the 4th, 18th, 
and 25th, Thursdays the 7th and 2st, and 
Fridays the 8th, 15th, and 29th, the last 
three being especially lucky for receiving 
or making proposals of marriage. 

In May, Thesday will be found the most 
lucky day for business engagements, and 
Friday for love affairs, Tuesdays the 10th 


will find a pro- 
posal of mar- 
riage written to 
an imaginary 
Miss Blank by 
an equally 
imaginar 
Frank Dash. 
want every lady 
reader to place 
herself in the 

sition of Miss 

lank, who, ac- 
cording to the 
. : letter, is in a 
good aocial position, and to write to the poor 
suitor, Frank Dash, the best and kindest letter 
in her power refusing his proposal of marriage. 
The idea of the contest is to see which lady 
raader can most tactfully let Frank Dash down 
lightly. Here is the letter : 


“My Dear Miss Buang, 
“*T have always thought that fora man to 
ropose 
to say the least of it. And now Iam going to do 
it myself, and I must come to you first of all and 


ask you to forgive me for not taking my courage} £8 8s 


in both hands and asking you right out last 
Friday, when I had the opportunity. I trie to 
over and over again and each tim? funked it, for 
I know perfectly well that from your father’s 
int of view—and, for that matter, from every- 
ly else’s point of view—I am a very poor 
match for you. 
“*I know that you realise that I love you. I 


It's THE RO 


The good or 


be that the 
planet ruling at that particular time is the 


marriage to a lady by letter is cowardly, | d 


AL MAGAZINE, of course. 


Conducted by Isobel. 


By Professor ASTRAL. 


and 17th, and Fridays the 6th, 20th, and 
27th beflig the most favourable. 

Saturday is the all-powerful day during 
anything, whether business or 
love affair, which if commenced on a 
Saturday in June cannot fail to end happily. 

July will be an especially good time for 
making any alterations in one’s business 
matters. ° 

It will also be one which will be fortunate 
to the speculator, whether in large or small 
amounts, but will not be quite as lucky for 
entering upon love affairs as the three 
previous months. At the same time, any 
who wish to ‘chance their luck” in an 


affair of this sort may do go without fear |; 


of misfortune if they will choose Tuesday 
5th, Friday the 15th, or Thursday the 28th. 

It is, of course, impossible to say which 
planet will influence any particular indi- 
vidual, but one general rule may 
down, and from that rule the above deduc- 
tions have been made. 


be laid! lids on. 
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HINTS FOR 
Bacon Rinds THE HOME. 


Should be scalded, scraped, a 
added to the stock-vot, icc 
Steel ' 
Which is exposed to the weather may 
be kept from rust by giving it a good 
coating of copal varnish. 
Lavender Salts. 

Fill a salts bottle with lumps of 
carbonate of ammonia and pour over 
it spirits of lavender. Keep tightly 
stoppered. 
Gum Arabic 

Dissolved in watcr (one teaspoon!) 
to a pint) is useful for stiffening lacc, [| 
gives the right amount of stiffness without 
the harshness of starch. 

To Set Delicate Colours 

Stir a teaspoonful of turpentine into 
a pailful of tepid water. Steep the cools in 
this for ten minutes previous to washing, 


\ (Reply to YOuTH.) 


Should always be kept in an carthion. 
ware pan with a wooden cover. Both 
should be well scrubbed once a week, 
Too often is the cover forgotten, 

Hang Saucepan Lids 

On nails in the scullery, then there is 
no temptation to put pots away with their 
This bad habit is the cause of 
a heavy odour of cooking adhering io the 
iron. 


In the matter of mascots, I am often| A Good White Hearthstone 


asked, ‘‘ What will be lucky to me?” by 


Is obtained by mixing whiting with 


this person or that, and I always advise! milk to a thick paste, adding a few drops 
every one, especially women, to wear the! of washing blue to make it a good whito, 


stone which belongs eg 
month in which they were 


When Opals 
Are Lucky. 


Those born in April should wear a 
diamond, those in May an emerald, in June 
a ruby, and those bom in July should 
wear an amethyst. 

These stones, especially the three former, 
are expensive, but it matters little how 
small a specimen is worn, the only vital 
point being that it shall be a genuine 
stone. 

No imitation gem will have the same luck- 
ra effect, nor could one expect that it 
would. 

The opal, which is popularl 
be a harbinger of ill-luck, is always 


particu- 
larly fortunate and a sure luck-bringer to 


all those who date their birth from October ; 
the November-born should wear the topaz, 
and the December the turquoise. 
And one point more. You mést believe 
our mascot. 
ust as one must have implicit faith 
in one’s doctor and his prescription if one 
is to benefit by it, so one must believe 
in the luck-bringing power of the mascot 
which one wears to bring good fortune 
under all circumstances or one cannot 
expect the charm to work successfully. 


rm. 
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COMPETITION FOR LADIES ONLY. 


Handsome Suite of Furniture to be Given Away: 


Betow you! have seen it in your eyes, and I have tried to 


make myself believe that you cared a little for 
me. Then at other times [ have felt that I am 
mistaken, and the whole of life has become grey 
and unlovely. 
‘80 I haven’t dared to ask you for fear of the 
wne'Te is no use my pretending that I could 
It is no my pretending could kee: 
ym in the style which you have always enjoyed. 
t would, I’m afraid, mean a sacrifice of many 
things for you, and I have only love and a 
comfortable, but not luxurious, home to offer 


us 
“Do write to me soon and give me my answer: 
“Yours very sincerely, FRANK Dasu.” 


To the lady rzader who sends what the Editor 
of Pearson's WERKLY considers to be the best 


letter of refusal will be awarded one of the 
two suites of furniture shown above. 

The suite of furniture will be provided by the 

Midland Furnishing Company, Southampton 

and the prize-winner may 

premises, 


Row, Holborn, W.C., 
choose, at the above company’s 
either the dining or 
rawing-room suite 
illustrated above, the 
value of which is 


For the convenience 
of readers living in 
the ovuntry, detailed 
illustrations of the 
two suites from which 
choice may be male 
will be sent to any 
reader who may not 


supposed to | 


REFUSAL COMPETITION, 

I agree to abide by the decision published in ‘ Pearson's Weekly" avi 

accept it as final, and I enter only on this understanding, and I agree tv 
abide by the printed conditions, 

Signed ......s0csccsencscsesssnensssescoreceasceasocnsecesscececpass sssesestenestseenees sseeescesen cet 


BAErCOS ore .ccees scores eccecenecens-cnsecsessaensesen:sssesees sesccessanenensaee rescosenansecesceseet 


enpoeeres eoence rence cesses: os ceceoeces tes cooeecscesscesees cos ceneee scones ces cectacoosceeros oreeet 


ially to the|Apply the mixture with a thick brush, 


and you will find it does not easily spot. 


Bau de Cologne. 

Mix together one quart of eighty-five 
per cent. alcohol, half an ounce of essence 
of lemon, one ounce and a-quarter of 
essence of cedrat, one tablespoonful of 
essence of bergamot, one drachm of 
essence of lavender, and one drachm of 
tincture of benzoin. 


To Prepare Feathers for a Pillow. 
Place the feathers loosely in a baz of 

newspaper, and bake in a cool oven for 
several nights. Then pick over the featlicrs, 
cuttin; any sharp ends, and strip the 
down from the larger quills. Put into clean 
bags and bake again, then put into well- 
waxed ticking covers, 
Pire-Lighters 

_ May be made from this recipe. Lut 
care should be exercised in the makiny as 
all materials are of an inflammable naturo. 
To every pound of resin allow threc ounces 
of tallow. Melt together and. when hot, 
stir in sawdust to make it thick. Sprinkls 
sawdust on a board, spread on it the 
mixture while yet hot to the thickness 
of an inch. When cold, break into lumps 
about two inches square. (Reply 6 
Country Mav.) 


be able to visit 
the company’s 
show i ooms 
rsonally. 
Pethe letter 
must not exceed 
300 words. 
Mark 
envelope “ Re- 
fusal’’ in the 
top left - hand 


your 


the Editor, 
PEARSON'S 
Week ty, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

Entries must reach the offices of P.I’. 
later than Tuesday, April 5th. . 

Every entry must be accompanied by the 
coupon’ below, properly signed by the cm: 
p2titor. The Editor will accept no responsibil ty 
in regard to the loss or non-delivery ot 2°7 
attempt submitted. 

The decision of the Editor to be final. 


nos 


Whether you buy. beg, borrow. take, select, seize. or otherwise annex it, you will find it fs alf ¢hat 
April number now on eale, price fourpence, 


MONKEY 
BRAND 


Gives a big shine for little cost. Not 
a surface shine only, but a clean, 
: wholesome shine right through, and, 
in the case of Pots and Pans, one that 
you need not be afraid to cook your 


meals upon. There's nothing of a greasy — 


nature in‘its composition, neither need 
elbow grease be employed to use it. 


Makes Copper like Gold. 
Tin like Silver—Paint like New 


Won't Wash Clothes 


M ¢ benjamin Brooke & Ca., Led. 


SPRING 


IMPUES @ is : 
RASHES § 


removed by 9 


Be. 
é 


WfllliiafN 7° F 


| it to be wondered at that rough- 
ness, redness, pimples, rashes or 
unsightly sores give us cause for concern 
when so many of us, unknowingly perhaps, 
ill-use our skins ? The soap we wash with day 
by day more often than not contains « free alkali ”* “yy 
that robs the skin of its softness and elasticity. Then 
toilet creams and ordinary skin ointments con- 
tain animal fat which clogs the minute pores of the skin. 
Even without these things, the skin at this season has 

a hard enough task keeping itseff free from the body’s im- 
purities, for it ischiefly the accumulation of this bad waste in the 
tissues round the nose, or the chin and neck, and often in the 
arms, that gives a start to what we cali ‘ Spring ’ skin troubles. 


New, Zam-Buk, by reason of its pure herbal origin and Its Ingenious 
refinement, has a wonderful power In cleansing the tiny pores of the skin, 
and In effectually removing pimples, blackheads, and all manner of sores. 
In addition, Zam-8uM (used dally in conjunction with Zam-Buk Medicinal 
Soap) imparts a freshness, flexibility and lasting clearness which is 
the opposite to what the skin will secure from fatty toilet creams and 
cheap, coarse saives. Zam-Euk has solved the ee perfect skin health. 


TIRED MEN. a 
— 4] 


When you are tired of taking mysterious prescriptions I give consider+l 
of wi caring Bisctrie Bela, write to me, and better ‘value, offer 


I-.SNNS 


ESS 


Di’MW,.UIW[ 


DO NOT DELAY.) 


To regain and retain good health every lady 
should send to Tae Lapry Muanacrrsss, 
The Irristum Co. (Dept. P), 145 Stock- 


monthly, 
A small deposit cnly has to be 
" machine is 


book giving free 
harmless and thoroughly reliable remedy. 
Prices of which are 1/3, 2/9 post free. 


HEADACHE Cuneo 
IN 10 MINUTES. 


nitine cures in ten minutes the 
One: Kips tne gy 


HIGH-GRADE COVENTRY 
CYCLES from £3 10/- CASH. 


| Aiken. 


(wept: 14), co van TRY. 


Cc. H. Kaput 
Kaputine is sold (hermists 
where. Pa stete ot 18 doses, nm 


Flavour 


EPPS’S COCOA 


is still the best, neither loaded with chemicals nor robbed of its 
cocoa butter. Sold in }-lb. and 4-lb. packets, and 1-lb. tins. 


Epps’s Milk Chocolate 


of unsurpassed quality. at a popular price, will be your favourte, 


Sead for free samples of above, James Epps & Co., Ltd., 
with penny stamp for postage. 69a Holland Street, London, S. 


— 


so largely on the absence or presence 
Sunshine, of our old friend the sun that the best 
Please. wish I can offer you is that Easter shall 


be sunny end warm. At the same 
time, whether this wish is fulfilled or not, I hope that 
our new serial story “‘ The Mystery at Westley Mansions,” 
will do its little part in providing a pleasant hour or so 
during the week end. story, I think you will agree, 
opens with a vigour and interest that at once singles it 
out as the work of a skilled writer, and I can assure you 
that later developments in the tale will hold your interest. 
ing this and our new series ‘“ Seeds From a Gaol- 
Bird’s Cage,” I need hardly say that a postcard from re 
telling ~ of your appreciation, or even otherwise, will be 
welcomed. 


Youna ladies who have had experience in writing nice 
: letters to fortunate members of the other 
For My Fair sex, or young ladies who haven't had 
Readers. that experience but have the inborn 
ability, should turn over to the Home 
Notes page and have a look at the competition at the 
foot of the page. Somebody who can com a tactful 
and kind letter is going to be rewarded with a handsome 
suite of furniture, and, as the little song says: “It might as 
well be you.” At any rate, nothing venture nothing 
have, and you can certainly do no harm by trying. 
One hears so much, in these days, of unhappy marriages, 
in the newspapers, among one’s own friends, and indeed 
everywhere, that there must be some very good and real 
reasons why shipwreck is so often made of married life. 
So I have persuaded Dr. D. N. Cooper, a physician of large 
experience obtained from 6 wide London practice, to 
write an article on this subject; and, perchance, his words 
may prevent a few such disasters among readers of P.W., 
and may, perhaps, in other cases help to restore harmony. 
At any rate, it is an article that it is well worth while 


reading. 


Eastrz Monp.y is = im: wre = in the went 
* calendar. It marks the openi the 
ee. picnic season ; and, if Monday is warm 
day Picnic and sunny, thousands of families, 
* school clubs, and church organisations 

will indulge in this most delightful form of holiday- 


making. 

As might be expected, Brown, the ever up-to-date, is 
very keen on picnics, and on page 812 our artist depicts 
our genial friend and his family enjo - more or less the 
pleasures of country life to be found in the neighbourhood 
of Rye. 

You are invited to tell us in the best second line you can 
think of what happened to the merry party on this festive 
occasion. Your own experiences on Monday or at 
former outings, or the experiences of your friends; should be 
most helpful in furnishing you with clever original ideas. 
So turn them at once into smart second lines, and send 
them on to us as early as you can, and one of our big 
cash prizes may be yours. 

CoLoNIAL readers ape so often writing to me asking to be 
included in our big competitions, from 


A Corner which the early closing date up to now 
for has debarred them, that I have for 
Colonials. some time past been carefully con- 


sidering the possibility of acceding to 
their wishes. Naturally, we cannot ask all our British 
readers to wait three or four months for a competition 
result to appear, so I have decided to give Over-seas readers 
a semperien of their own. Frankly, it is an experiment, 
and if successful I shall consider the possibility of a 
monthly contest of this kind. So will all my Ovor-seas 
readers do their best to spread the news of this competi- 
tion among their Colonial friends, and thus help towards 
the success of the contest P_ I will give youall details next 


week when the competition will commence. 
‘ 


THE prize of one guinea in connection with the recent 
Colonial competition which was 
Result of announced on this page, is awarded 
the Colonial to Mrs. G. E. O. Aglen, “ Fairhaven,” 
Competition. 4] Lennox Road, Durban, Natal, for 
her account of the siege of Kimberley 
in the South African War. A penknife has been forwarded 
to each of the following batepettion :—J. Mowbray-Jones, 
170 Klebang, Malacca; W. A. Mittelholzer, Berbice, 
British Guiana; Alex S. Fergusson, co. H. M. Smart, 
Indiva Siding, ria Gwelo, Rhodesia ; E. Rogers, Empress 
Hotel, Victoria, British Columbia ; Percy Osborne, Genesa, 
via Vryburg, British Bechuanaland; Fred McDonald, 
Box 1117 Galt, Ontario, Canada; Mrs. J. L. Vining, 
Reaburn P. O., Manitoba, Canada ; V. Clapham, 509 Lyell 
Btreet, Ladysmith, Natal; Gordon P. Strouts, Royden 
P. O., Sask., Canada; L. Buckly, 38 Mess, H.M.S. Hermes, 
Bimous Town, South Africa; J. Kerridge, General 
Delivery, Winnipeg, Canada; Harry Roberts, 32 Victoria 
Chambe:s, Winnipeg, Canada; 8, T. Plaatze, Lenge, 
Kimberley, South Africa, 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


“¢ Wir reference to your recent article on the badger,” 

writes Carp, “‘ I was told some time ago 

Bad for the that the two left legs of this animal 

Badger. are shorter than the two right ones, 

and that it can, therefore, run more 

swiftly across sloping ground than on the level. Could 
you tell me if this is right ?”—— : 

I am afraid your informant must have been trying to 
reduce you to the same condition as his badger, CHIP, 
if one may judge by the vigour with which he seems to 
have been pulling your leg. The badger is a queer beast 
certainly, but to do him justice he is not in the least 
lop-sided. According to your theory, he would be 
absolutely helpless on sloping ee unless he always 
went in the same direction. he tried to turn round 
and go back he would simply tumble over. 

One can imagine Mr. r, when scolded by Mrs. 
Badger for coming home late, remarking thickly: ‘‘ Not 
my fault, my dear; got on a bit of sloping ground and 
kept on falling over. Most awkward !’ 


= 


A. B. would like to be enlightened on the following point: 
“It appears,” he says, “that when & 
Japanese audience approve of an artiste’s 
performance, they show their appre- 
ciation by throwing parts of their 
garments on the stage, and then going round to the 
stage-door and paying sums of money for the return of 
the same. How far this isfue I do not know.”—— 

Neither do I, A. B., but it would certainly be an awkward 
idea to introduce into London. 

I wrote to a friend who has travelled ow any lg 


Acting in 
the East. 


Japan and China to ask him if he could throw any light 
on your statement, and here is his reply. ‘‘ They do a lot 
of y things in Chinese and Japanese theatres, but I 
have never run across the custom you mention. The two 
things that have most impressed me about acting in the 
East are, firstly, the length of the plays, and, secondly, 
the conscientiousness of the pro man. 
“The average Chinese play takes a fortnight to com- 

ete, and sometimes the author finishes it after it has 
Been produced. The property man in a Chinese theatre 
is great. He just strolls on to the stage and picks up 
anything that the actors have finished with while the 
play is in full progress. T-once saw him come on and pull 
a sword out of the villain who had just been stab’ 
to death.” 


My sympathies, Hovsemarp, are not with you, but with 
the baker’s yo man. Apparently 
you kept him waiting at the rendezvous 
a full hour, and then answered his slight 
remonstrances by refusing to go for the 

romised walk with him. This, Hovse- 


In Answer 
to “ House. 
maid.” 


young man if you have any desire to call that gentleman 
‘ hubby.” 

“ WHILE out walking the other day,” wriics G. F., “I 

saw & lad who was obviously not sixteen 

Taking His = smoking a pipe. I accosted him, but 
Tea. he informed me that he was not smokin 
tobacco but tea leaves. Can you te 

me if this lad was under any risk of being fined, or is he 

able to’smoke tea leaves at his leisure ? ’’—— 

One cannot legislate against every form of idiocy, 
G. F., and although a boy may no longer smoke tobacco, 
he is still at liberty to poison himself with tea leaves or 
make himself ill with the seat of a cane chair, if he so 
pleases. 

Tea smoking is so extremely poisonous and unpleasant 
in its effects that one can hardly believe a special law is 
necessary to keep boys from indulging in it. Ina very 
short time it produces nausea, palpitation of the heart, 
and acute trembling in the limbs. +7 a lad under sixteen 
enjoys these sensations, I should think his proper place 
was a lunatic asylum. 

If you come across the young hopeful again, it would 
be your kindest course to take the law and his pipe into 
ata own hands, and then inform his parents why you 

ave done so. If they have any sense, they will 
administer sufficient “tannin” to keep the young 
gentleman off such luxuries in future. 


‘* A FRIEND of mine, who lives in Australia,” writes A. S, 
“has just sent me a letter describing 

Red Rain. how he has been caught in a shower of 
red rain. He says that he and four 
friends took some ladies out to a picnic. They were all 
dressed in white linen, and, coming home, thcir clothes 
turned as red as the cover of P.W. owing to this strange 
storm. I had never heard of such a thing before, but 
when I mentioned the matter to another friend last 
week he told me he had heard of black rain, but could 
not say where it had fallen. Can. you tell me whether 
my friends are trying to have a joke with me ? ’—— 

Not this time, A. §. There are plenty of well- 
authenticated instances both of coloured rain and snow. 
In 1849 a heavy storm of black rain fell in Ireland, while 
the neighbourhood of Northampton had a similar visitation 
the following year. 

Black rain also descended on Montreal in 1819, and, when 
analysed, it was found to be full of soot. This soot 
undoubtedly came from some forests which had taken 
fire south of the river. 

Yellow and red rain have been reported from various 
places, the phenomenon being due either to the presence 


map, is emphatically not the way to treat the baker's : 


= Waex Enping 
Maxoz 31, 1910, 


of numerous little insects or to vast quantities of pollen 
from cypress trees. 

Snow plays even stranger freaks, for in addition to 
black, red, and yellow snow, a green variety has been 
experienced several times at Spitzbergen. It is causod 
by the presence of the same insect responsible for the 
red snow, only at a later stage in its existence. 

8 tof all, there are several indisputable instances 
in which fish and rats have apparently descended from 
the sky. The explanation, of course, is that they have 
been caught up elsewhere by a whirling current of air 
travelling at a great pace across country. Luckily this 
doesn’t happen often, or we should have to walk about 
with a cat as well as an umbrella. 


Iz your fellow-clerk annoys you, Moorcate Srerrr 
by referring to his aristocratic acquaint. 

Counter- ances on every possible occasion, you 
acting Snob- should either—(a) refuse to listen, (b) 

bishness. tell him tactfully not to be a snob, or 

(c) invent a few titles and pay him 
back in his own coin. 
Heze is a question from GO. W.: “ Can you tell me if an 
ordinary hotel license-holder is com. 
“Not To-day, pelled to sell intoxicants, or can Io 
Sir.” like any other tradesman, refuse if |e 
please ? I have heard this point dis. 
cussed on several occasions, and there has always been a 
divided opinion.” —— 

A hotel-keeper cannot refuse to serve a customer unlesg 
he has a good reason, O. W. . 

For instance, if a red-faced gentleman staggen 
peed into the bar, and remarks: “whish. 
kishodapleash !’’ the landlord is not only justified in 
Gehying him his request, but is compelled by law to 

lo 80. 

In the same way he could decline to admit anyone 
bse, from an infectious disease, or anybody who 
obviously intended to create,a disturbance. 

Of course the “ injured ’’ p: could bring an action 
against him, but, provided the landlord could show a good 
reason for his action, it would certainly be upheld. 

No landlord would be so foolish as to refuse a customer 
a drink without any reason, as, apart from any possillo 
action against him, he would run grave risk of losing his 
license next time he wanted to have it renewed. Thero 
have been several instances of landlords suffering in this 
manner on account of their refusal to serve tca, but I 
have never heard of a case in which liquor was dcclined 
to a customer without good reason. 


“Can those who have the misfortune to be born deaf 
and dumb be taught to read from an 
Silent ordinary text-book?” asks A. W. 

Readers. ‘If so, can you briefly describe the 
method ? ’—— 

I only know two methods of teaching a deaf and dumb 
child, A. W. ; one is the oral system and the other the 
sign manual. By either of these it is possible to teach an 
averagely intelligent child to read. Once it has mastered 
the method of communicating ideas, the question of 
reading is only a matter of time, 

The instruction, roughly speaking, is delivered on the 
following plan. The teacher starts by either framing a 
word with her lips or “ speaking ’’ it on her hands, and 
then writes it on the blackboa: The child soon gets a 
rudimentary idea of the alphabet, and if it is naturally 
bright will progress rapidly from this point. 

here have been several cases in which children, born deaf 
and dumb, have learned as many as three foreign languages. 
Of course, being born deaf and dumb only means in 
reality being born deaf. The child’s inability to talk 
arises merely from the fact that it has never heard anyone 
else do so. Thanks to the oral system, however. it is 
possible nowadays to teach a child to talk practically as 
well as a person with normal hearing. 

The marvellous way in which the sufferer will read 
from the motions of your lips what you are saying and 
answer you back promptly and correctly must be expe- 
rienced to be believed. 

Not so long ago a man who had been born stone deal 
gave evidence in a court of law, and submitted to cross. 
examination without making o single mistake in his 
answers, 
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OW do you like the child’s frock 

pictured here? Almost any 
material could be used. How pretty it 
would look made of a. washable fabric, 
such as butcher-blue linen, with a white 
hem-stitched collar. It would be in- 
valuable for the garden and schoolroom 
later on, and save the spoiling of 
better frocks. — 


daughter of six to eight years old will be 
glad to know of it, and those who have 
no children of their own could make up 
the frock for a friend’s child or child- 
relative, It would be a most acceptable 
present. 


The directions are so simple and so 
clearly given that the veriest amateur 
can easily make the frock. YOU can 
make it if you carefully follow the 
instructions, even if you have never 
made one before. 


Any needlewoman can cut it out and 
put it together in a very short. time, 
if she follows the instructions and 
diagrams given in HOME NOTES. 


Such a frock would make a most 
valuable addition to a child’s wardrobe, 


Every mother who has a little 


This Paper Pattern is being largely 
advertised, so don't miss it by failing 
to get HOME NOTES TO-DAY. 


To-morrow you may be too late. 


Remember ree ripe is Given HOME NOTES Now sage Pr ca 


P povou now PAUL BECK—DETECTIVE ? | 7 


F you don’t, get to know him at once by reading APRIL ' 


his adventures (the fabst detective. storiee ever ROYAL MAGAZINE 


| THE “ROYAL” IS NOW ON SALE EVERYWHERE. :: :: :: PRICE FOURPENCE. : 
PICTURE COUPLETS. 


Continued from Page 812. 


18 GIFTS OF £1 1s. EACR. 


l., 2a North Avenue, Kew Gardens 
| 6 Albert Hill, Bishop Auckland. 
1 A J., 106 Regent Street, W. . 
s U., Shuttleworth Club, Queen Victoria Street, E.0. 
4, S.. Connswater Distillery, Belfast. 
M.. 1 St. Mary’s ng Tenby. 
-ne, C., Beauchamp House, Romsey. . 
1). ‘The Lancaster, Lancaster Road, Notting Hill. . 
WE. Congested Districts’ Board, Rutland Square, Dobl's. 
rst, Miss D.. 29 Cleveland Mansions, Maida Vale. 
» IL A., 41 Rushey Green, Catford. 
use, Miss F., 77 George Street, Oxford. 
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tw This Insurance Scheme covers any 
erson travelling as a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. | - ! 


We pay any number of claims in respect of \ : 
4 
‘ 
4 


each accident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY 


£100 RAILWAY INSURANCE, i 


£100 CYCLING 


Le 


att, Bae i d, SE. 1! 
via p? Yelm, Head 3 503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, t 
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Wiss M., Shepherdswell, Dover. 


passenger (including post-office servants in railway sorting \.ns), 
J., 16 Colombo Road, Hford. 


and who, at the time of such accident, had jn his, or her, pus-c-stur!, 


i, M. S., Wallis Down, Bournemouth. the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in Which it is, : ' 
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